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ADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1892. 


PRIVATE FAMILY (FRIENDS) WISHES 
a lady teacher to board. Friend preferred. Address Office 
of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


LFARNERS WANTED ON MEN'S NECK. 
wear. 1504 Cherry St. 


w4 NTED.— AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 
(a Friend), wishes a position as matron in an institution, 

or as managing housekeeper. Can give the best of reference. 
Address W. E., this office. 





ANTED.—POSITION AS USEFUL COM- 
panion by a woman in sympathy with Friends Best of 
references furnished. Address M. A., Box 98, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


OUSEKEEPER WANTED.—A WIDOWER 


with a small family wants a housekeeper. Address 
AUGUST, care FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Millinery. tizam 5. rameerr, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


814 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hockep Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


THE FOURTH TRIP TO NIAGARA FALLS, 


Watkins’ Glen, Havana Glen, and other interesting places en 
route, will leave Ninth month 10th, 7 days for $32.00. This trip 
includes drives and sails on Seneca Lake. Special attention 
given to elderly or young persons traveling alone. A deposit of 
$3.00 required four days before starting on all trips. This se- 
cures better accommodation on all steamers and at different 
hotels. For further information inquire of 


REBECCA B NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 





Teachers’ Training Class. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
cation will establish, Ninth month next, a class for the 
training of Teachers in the system used in Friends’ schools. 
Teachers will have practice work as well as theory and 
when prepared, endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
mittee : 

Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Edmund Webster, 
Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Gris- 
com, 8. Robinson Coale, and Elizabeth J. Acton. 





~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Clement A. “Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, | 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


cai WM. HEACOCK, 22K5- 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as | 


a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. §ga@s~When our readers anawer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.~“@Ba 
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Just Published in Book Form 


| Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. | 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


2 pages ; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 


aah With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 


Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 





'§. F. BALDERSTON & SONS. 


WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


As an inducement 
to try our Coffee. 
Until Ninth month Ist, 1892, on receipt 
of $2.00, ten pounds of Ingram’s blended 
roasted Coffee (whole or ground) will be 


sent free within fifty miles of Philadel- 
phia where package stamp can be used. 


WILLIAM 8. INGRAM, 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








- PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesiRABLE Forms of Lirg, and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres’'t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass't Sec. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass't Treas. 
L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. 


- has ASSETs of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUs of over Two 
ITS POLIC IES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-Pres. HORATIO 


S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, sEUs 
TEE, GU ARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, ECEIV 
AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful pepemanse of all such = 
ties al! its Capital and Surplus are | 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered eee. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-keeping under a 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vint Puateees = pater. 
of Insurance ce Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROB 


ASA 8. WING; Manager 
Assistant 


Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
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.3608 HILLBORN @ cy 
BEDDING, | 
—=FURNITURE,= © 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. _ 


The Tendency 


of the is toward artistic effects. We are abreast 
of the times in our paeen line—wall papers. 10 
samples mailed for 8 cents. Prices 5 to 50c. a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


| 
| 





LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
A cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one sane above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
tov 


t us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- | 
tomers as heretofore, by ene gO thoroughly comfortable, | 
oe. 


| House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 


Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Our Anatomicel Cork 


Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 
Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Hot Weather Wear » 





MARSEILLES, in neat designs, for Vestings | 
| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
| ties of goods. 


Habit Cloth, Simonis Batistes 
Serges and Worsteds in a variety of shades 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 No«th Tenth street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


All Grocers sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 





For Dry Goods. We ene? 


——THE BEST PLACE Is— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings ia the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-=RRy GOODS — 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


STREETS. 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 











N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 





SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 


( H4PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 
“ ’ 

Friends School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 
will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, 1892. Daily sessions 8.45 
to 230. College, Preparatory, and Academic courses. A 
Training Class for Kindergartners. Boarding in Friends’ 


families. Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
Friends. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


FPRIENDS . SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. 


Boarding scholars 
Apply for circu- 


Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. 
lars or further information, to 

MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


EWTO WN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDIA P, DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delewase county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo] will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
@ BUSINESS 
“= SHORT HAND 


& 


A hich class commercial school affording complete 
equipment tor business life. Also French and German. 
Office open all summer for examination and enrolment 
of students, Fall term begins Tuesday, September 6th, 
1892. Appi ic ation blanks now realy. Early enrolment 
necessary. or College Annual, Shorthand Annotince- 

nt, Graduating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education, 
call or a idress, 

Tuomas May Perrce, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and references the best ; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Gyees Ninth month 13th. 


EST CHESTER FRIENDS’ 
GRADED SCHOOL, 
WILL RE-OPEN NINTH MONTH 5, 1892. 
An efficient corps of teachers has been employed. 
will be thorougbly prepared for College. 
Boarding in Friends’ families can be obtained if desired. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
RACHEL 8. MARTIN, Principal, 
Wawasset, Chester qonnty, Pa. 


‘Bien Tideaily? a ‘hool, 


SANDY SPRING, MARYLAND. 


Pupils 


Improvements in schoe! building and boarding departments ; 
course of study extended; optional courses in music. manual 
and industria! training ; important additions to corps of teachers. 
Terms inoderate. 

CHARLES M. STABLER, A.B., LL. B , Principal. 


For circulars, address until August 26, care of Llewellyn 
Miller, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. Thereafter, Sandy Spring, Md. 


Parser FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, DARBY, PA. 


An elementary and high school for both sexes. Pupils pre- 
pared for Swarthmore College. For circulars or further informa- 
tion, address BELLE H. MOONEY, Principal, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings qucequyments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Aion G. = SRILAPS. Ph. D., Prin. 


ABIN GTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphla on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


STARTING forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them ; 

O, we know not what of harm 
May betide them ; 

’Neath the shadow of thy wing, 
Father, hide them ; 

Walking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 
Go beside them. 


When in prayer they cry to thee, 
Do thou hear them ; 

From the stains of sin and shame 
Do thou clear them ; 

’Mid the quicksands and the rocks 

Do thou steer them ; 

In temptation, trial, grief. 

Be thou near them. 


Unto thee we give them up; 
Lord, receive them ; 

In the world we know must be 
Much to grieve them— 

Many striving, oft and strong, 
To deceive them ; 

Trustful, in thy hands of love 


We must leave them. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


I HAD occasion som. time ago to quote in these col- 
umns an expression of the able and learned Arch- 
deacon Farrar, of the English Church, to the effect 
that the endless punishment of the wicked appeared 
to him like objectless cruelty; that the belief in it 
tended to drive men into atheism, and that for his 
part he repudiated it. The views of this eminent 
and respected clergyman are sound as far as they go, 
but they touch only a part of the difficulty. So far 
as human reason can see, all suffering, in this world 
as well as in the next, is objectless cruelty, and tends 
to drive men into atheism. A poor woman who had 
all her life borne privation and misery, and was sud- 
denly called on to bear the burden of some new 
grief, exclaimed to those who were trying to console 
her in the usual way: “ Don’t talk to me about God 
Almighty. There aint any. If there were, he 
would not let me suffer as I do.” 

The logic of the poor woman is just as sound as 
that of the learned theologian. It is impossible to 
reconcile the existence of suffering with the exist- 
ence of an all-powerful and benevolent Deity. For 
he can do whatever he pleases, and nothing can 
happen but what he permits. If then we suffer it is 
because he wishes us to suffer. And if suffering is 


used as a means of correcting and benefitting us, it is 
because he pleases to effect the purpose by painful 
means instead of by pleasant means. He can not 
possibly be under the necessity of using the one 
kind rather than the other, or of using any means at 
all. He can be under no necessity whatever. He 
could effect his purpose,as he made the light, by 
commanding it to be. A similar problem is the 
origin of evil; how evil could come into a universe 
dominated by a single pure and Holy God. 

Questions of this kind belong to a class of specu- 
lations of which Macaulay has finely said : “ The in- 
genuity of a people just emerging from barbarism is 
quite sufficient to propound them. The genius of 
Locke and Clarke is quite unable to solve them. 
[They] are ina peculiar manner the delight of intelli- 
gent children and of half-civilized men. The 
book of Job shows that long before letters and arts 
were known to Ionia, these vexing questions 
were debated, with no common skill and eloquence, 
under the tents of the Idumean Emirs; nor has hu- 
man reason, in the course of three thousand years, 
discovered any satisfactory solution of the riddles 
*vhich perplexed Eliphaz and Zophar.” 

Nevertheless the book of Job, though it contains 
no solution of such riddles, contains doctrine which 
should have set the agitation of them forever at rest, 
and saved theologians and church councils from the 
labor of formulating dogmas on the subject, and from 
the folly of pronouncing the damnation of all who 
did not accept their opinions. 

When Job, in the excess of physical agony and 
mental grief, dared to question the justice of the Al- 
mighty, he complained only of his own sufferings, 
probably not only because his mind was fully occu- 
pied with them, but because he was conscious that 
he had done nothing to bring them upon himself. 
But his misery was not more gratuitous than that 
caused by the pestilence which sweeps over the 
world, involving the innocent babe in the same de- 
struction with the hardened sinner, and, what seems 
an aggravation of cruelty, condemning, by the law of 
centagion, every one who would help his suffering 
brother, to share his torture and his doom. Andthe 
reasoning by which Eliphaz and Zophar, Bildad and 
Elihu sought to vindicate the justice of God in Job’s 
case, will equally apply to the case of every other 
sufferer upon earth. They all enlarge on the same 
theme, and propound the same theory, that all suf- 
fering in this life is the fruit of our own ill-doing. 
Eliphaz confidently asks “ Whoever perished being 
innocent, or when were the righteous cut off?” Bil- 
dad : “ Doth God pervert justice? If thou wert pure 
and upright surely now he would awake for thee.” 
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And Zophar bluntly insists ‘‘that God exacteth of 
thee less than thy iniquities deserve.” ' These views 
are those of our theologians at the present day, and 
they are frequently enforced from the pulpit by quo- 
tations of the words of the three comforters. We 
have, indeed, as Macaulay says, discovered nothing 
that was not known to or at least believed by them. 
When we pray for relief from suffering we were 
taught to confess our sins and acknowledge that we 
have brought it upon ourselves. And this was pre- 
cisely what Job’s friends sought to make him admit. 

We now approach a point in the drama which I 
deem by far the most important, and yet which, so 
far as my experience goes, is almost wholly over- 
looked. The three speakers whom I have named 
endeavored “to vindicate the ways of God to man,” 
and clear him from the charge of inflicting unde- 
served misery. They failed to convince Job, who 
was steady in the conviction of his innocence of any 
actual wrong-doing, and had evidently no knowledge 
that he had incurred misery in this world and eter- 
nal punishment in the next by Adam’ssin. Nor did 
his friends suggest it, though if they had known it, 
this would have been argument to which neither 
Job’s protestations nor indeed even the testimony of 
his Maker that he was “a perfect and an upright 
man,” would have afforded any answer. And at this 
condition of deadlock a voice came out of the whirl- 
wind. It put an end to the controversy at once, and 
one would think the subject never should have been 
revived. The voice did not determine the question 
in dispute; it did not notice the question in dispute. 
The substance of all it said was comprised in the 
stern question: “Where wastthou when I laid the 
foundations of the earth [and] shut up the 
sea with doors and said, Hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further?” Job at once saw his error in 
complaining against such a Being, and submitted 
reverently to the rebuke; but the inexorable voice 
went on to heap up illustrations of his insignificance 
and ignorance. And then it addressed his friends 
who had so confidently vindicated the Almighty, as 
if they had been of his council and familiar with 
his purposes and motives. To Job for what we 
would call his self-righteousness the Voice uttered 
no reproach; while to the apologists who strove to 
magnify his great name and advance his glory, he 
said: “ My wrath is kindled against you because ye 
have not spoken of me the thing that is right.” 

This I think is the great lesson of the book,—the 
condemnation of all attempts to explain the dealings 
of God with man. It is as idle to vindicate as to im- 
pugn his justice and benevolence. Like Job, we can 
do nothing but lay our hands on our mouths, and 
confess that these things are too wonderful for us to 
understand. Human language could not convey the 
explanation, nor human intellects comprehend it. 

Washington, D. C. J. D. M. 

a Elihu, the fourth speaker, in opening his address, intimates 
that he differs from the three who have spoken, yet I cannot 


clearly distinguish the general course of his argument from 
theirs. But I will not insiston the identity now. 








oOo —>___>————=a_—sa— 
THE MEETINGS AT LINCOLN. 


(THE brief notes sent from Virginia to last week’s INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL gave some account of the meet- 
ings on First-day, in the morning and afternoon. We 
resume the report with Second-day, 15th instant.—Eps. ] 


Second-day was devoted to the sessions of Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting, with a youths’ meeting in the 
evening. Tne quarterly meeting met at 10 a. m., the 
house being filled and gathered into quiet very 
punctually to the hour. There was ministry by a 
number of Friends, including Allen Flitcraft, Anna 
M. Starr, Louisa J. Roberts, Isaac Wilson, Ezra Fell, 
and others; some of the communications being 
brief. The house was crowded,and as on the pre- 
ceding day,a number gathered about the door, in 
the shade, on benches placed there. The first meet- 
ing closed about 12, and adjourned to meet at 2.30, 
the interval being employed to serve dinner for all 
in the large tent. Upon re-assembling, the business 
was taken up, in joint session, with one clerk of each 
sex. It being the last meeting preceding the yearly 
meeting (Baltimore), all the queries, 12 in number, 
were read and summary answers adopted. Some of 
them were dwelt on earnestly, especially that re- 
lating to Temperance. There are four monthly 
meetings in Fairfax,—Goose Creek, where the meet- 
ing wes now held, Fairfax, a few miles south, Hope- 
well, in the Shenandoah Valley, near Winches'er, 
and Alexandria. Friends of Alexandria Monthly 
Meeting asked that when their turn next comes to 
have the quarterly meeting, (at Woodlawn, south of 
Alexandria), it should be held in the meeting-house 
in Washington City, and also there (Washington) 
every other year, thereafter. This was approved. 

The quarterly meeting closed late in the after- 
noon. In the meantime, at 4 o’clock, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the First-day School General 
Conference met in the hall, near by, to complete the 
programme for its sessions. Supper was then served 
in the tent. 

A meeting for the young people had been ap- 
pointed for the evening, and at 7 o’clock the house 
was again well filled. There was service by John J. 
Cornell, Isaac Wilson, and Edward Coale, with brief 
testimonies by a numbert of other Friends, and 
prayer was offered by Sarah T. Linvill. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


On Third-day morning the house was again 
crowded. It is of the average size of Friends’ meet- 
ing-houses, with a spacious gallery up-stairs. It will 
probably seat about six hundred. Extra benches 
were brought in, some sat on the stairs, and others 
gathered around the doorways outside. At 9.40 the 
meeting was called to order by the clerk of last con- 
ference, Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York, who was 
assisted by Sarah D. Rogers, of Fall Creek, Indiana, 
assistant clerk. Allen Flitcraft offered prayer. Joseph 
Fussell desired all who spoke to do so in a voice 


| that could be heard. Louisa J. Roberts regarded 


| this large attendance, and the evident interest of 
| many young and middle-aged people, as the fruits of 
| the work of the First-day schools, whose beginnings 


NEVER give out while there is hope, but hope not 
beyond reason.— Wm. Penn. 
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she recalled. She was led to exclaim, 
God wrought !” 

The clerk then called the rdll of delegates, and it 
was agreed that as each one present responded they 
should rise, and remain standing gatil the list from 
their yearly meeting was completed. In regard to 
the attendance from Genesee Yearly Meeting, which 
was small, Isaac Wilson explained that this was the 
season of the Canadian harvest, and that the Half- 
Year Meeting was just being held at the home of 
several of those appointed delegates. 

Joseph Willets recalled the establishment of First- 
day schools. It was rare then to see a gathering of 
Friends like this, so largely com posed of the young. 
This is the result of the First-day schools’ work. He 
mentioned the incident of his daughter, when a 
child, asking him : “ Why do not J go to Sabbath 
school ?” 

The clerk announced that the proceedings were 
open to the participation of all present. Several ex- 
hortations to speakers to be as concise as possible 
were made. The recommendation of the executive 
committee that no onespeak beyond five minutes,was 
approved. A committee was appointed to assist the 
clerks in gathering the exercises. 

The report of the executive committee, showing 
its action since last conference, was then presented, 
also the report of its sub-committee on literature, 
and a statement of Friends’ Book Association, Phila- 
delphia, of sales of printed matter. The reports 
recommended the adoption of a new series of Scrip- 
ture lessons, prepared for our use, to take the place of 
the “ International” series of selections, which has 
been followed for seven years past. Press proofs of 
the opening lessons of the proposed new series were 
distributed through the meeting, pending the dis- 
cussion of the committee’s report. Several speakers 
expressed themselves briefly in favor of the new 
series; among them Thomas O. Matthews, David 
Ferris, Isaac Wilson, Emily H. Atkinson, John E. 
Carpenter, and lienry R. Russell. Eli M. Lamb of 
Baltimore then read a paper, “The Future of the 
Lesson Leaves.” He reviewed the establishment of 
First-day schoola, and the lesson helps which had 
been used, and indicated his conviction that the 
time had come for a series presenting the views of 
Friends. 

The discussion of the subject being resumed, John 
L. Thomas explained that the change had not been 
hastily determined upon ; it had been proposed sev- 
. eral years ago. John Wildman approved the change, 
and many others did so by a response of unity. Asa 
Engle spoke of his experience of nineteen years in 
the work, and said that he had been opposed to this 
change until yesterday, but now he was one day 
older. Phebe Griffith desired Friends’ lessons ; she 
urged the retention of the “ Memory Gems” feature. 
Alice Robinson desired that our object should be to 
make good Christians, and not merely good Friends. 
Ezra Fell approved this. Howard M. Jenkins said a 
good Friend was a good Christian, and appealed to 
the fruits of Quakerism as evidence of its worth. 
Robert M. Janney said there was no distinction be- 
tween Christian and Quaker. William W. Biddle 


“ What hath 


approved the new series. Edwin J. Durnall, also, 
and said he did not want to teach at all unless he 
taught Quakerism. Joseph Willets said that Friends, 
if true to what was given them to present, would be 
teaching the highest doctrine. Wm. W. Birdsall said 
the question now was whether we would do the best 
work in making Christians by the use of the Inter- 
national Lessons, or lessons of our own. Wm. M. 
Jackson said we had been studying detached ex- 
tracts and “ proof texts;” it was now proposed to 
make a consecutive study of the Scriptures. John J. 
Cornell cordially approved the paper read by Eli M. 
Lamb. He thought the time had fully come for us 
to treat the Scriptures as Friends saw them. As far 
as he had been able to examine the new Lessons he 
approved them. Anna M. Starr approved them; 
Lewis B. Smedley, also, and remarked that he had 
seen that those who were charged with the prepara- 
tion of the old Lessons had been hampered in the 
work by the selections made in the International 
lists. Jonathan K. Taylor said the direct revelation 
of God’s will is the foundation of Friends. Our 
standard is the highest: whether we attain it or not 
does not affect the main fact. Jesse H. Brown, of 
Indianapolis, said he had grown up under teachings 
of these galleries, but now occupied a position of out- 
side view. He had seen the treatment by Friends of 
the International Lessons, and considered them the 
best that had come under his notice. 

Wm. C. Starr said Jesse H. Brown was not an 
* outsider,” but remained on the roll as a member of 
White Water (Indiana) Monthly Meeting; it had al- 
lowed him to become a worker in a church (where 
there was no meeting) without disownment. He 
approved the change in the Lessons, not for the pur- 
pose of drawing aline of narrow sectarianism, but of 
enlarging the scope of Christian relationship. A 
church is simply an association of those who agree 
as to their way of endeavoring to become Christians, 
Alice Robinson desired to add a word of explanation 
that she drew no distinction between true Friends 
and true Christians. She wished always to retain in 
the “ Memory Gems” passages of Scripture. Sarah 
B. Flitcraft said she had been reluctant to give up 
the International series, but had confidence in the 
committee, and was ready to adopt the new ones. A 
number responded in agreement with her. Ezra 
Fell endorsed the view that a true Quaker is a true 
Christian. We are Friends because we follow Christ. 
Phineas J. Nichols, approving the new Lessons, would 
continue to make some use of the International. 

After some further remarks, a minute was adopted 
approving the report of the Executive Committee 
and its recommendations. 

The report of the Treasurer of the General Con- 
ference, William J. Hall, was then presented. It 
showed receipts in last two years, of $2,696.65; with 
expenditures, $2,12906; and a consequent balance 
of $562.59. 

Afternoon Session.—The second session began at 2 
o’clock. The delegates, through Eli M. Lamb, pro- 
posed the names of Joseph A. Bogardus, and Cos- 
melia J. Brown for Clerks, and they were approved. 
Some discussion occurred as to the appointment of 
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an additional clerk, but no action was taken. The 
principal exercise on the programme at this session 
was a meetingof the Young Friends’ Association, of 
Philadelphia, to illustrate practically the workings of 
that society. Isaac Roberts took the chair, and 
Florence Hall acted as secretary. About 20 mem- 
bers of the Association were present. The exercises 
included the presentation of reports from the several 
standing committees, the reading of a review of a 
chapter in Samuel M. Janney’s “ History of Friends,” 
etc. They were listened to with close attention, and 
at the close the usefulness of such organizations, and 
the practicability of extending them, was discussed. 
It was pointed out that they afford a means of main- 
taining the interest of scholars in the First-day 
schools, when they become “ grown up.” 

The report of Indiana First-day School Associa- 
tion was then read. It has 13 schools; one had been 
discontinued. It proposed a revision of the queries 
of the discipline, so as to ask whether Frst-day 
schools are encouraged. The report was discussed 
favorably by Louisa J. Roberts, Samuel Swain, John 
L. Griffen, and others. 

The names of the new Executive Committee of the 
Conference were read. Joel Borton spoke earnestly 
upon the use of the“ plain language,” and the ses- 
sion closed. 

In the evening, an interesting and valuable paper 
on “ The Teacher in the First-day School,” prepared 
by Josiah T. Tubby, of New York, was read, and the 
subjects presented in it were discussed. The meet- 
ing,though not so large as in the day sessions, (many 
who were being entertained by Friends at a dis- 
tance not being present), was large and lively. 

SESSIONS ON FOURTH-DAY, 17TH. 


The Conference met at 930. The report of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting Association was the first business. 
There are four schools in a flourishing condition. One 
small school, previously reported, has been discon- 
tinued, and another has organized,in a neighborhood 
where there had formerly been a meeting held, it 
being also restored. In one school, the young people, 
desiring further study, have adopted the use of Lydia 
Stabler’s question book. The Yearly Meeting has 
not fully granted the request for oversight, but has 
assumed the expenses of the Association, and given 
other encouragement to the work. 

Allen Flitcraft, Samuel R. Battin, Louisa J. Rob- 
erts,and Sarah B. Fliteraft, commenting upon the 
report, encouraged the Ohio workers to further effort. 
Abraham Shoemaker spoke of visiting the Ohio 
meetings, and of his observation of the large propor- 
tion of small children present. Joseph Fussell was 
glad to note there had been additions to the libra- 
ries, and spoke of the value of good books. Eli M. 
Lamb expressed his great confidence in those in charge 
of the Ohio work. Anna M. Starr said true growth 
was always slow. She wished we could omit the 
word discouragement from our vocabulary. Ezra 
Fell said discouragement was an engine of Satan. 
John E. Carpenter :aid as an Ohio man he was not 
discouraged, but the contrary. He could see growth 
in their schools. Looking back to the beginning the 
evidence of growth was apparent. 


The report from Baltimore Yearly Meeting Asso- 
ciation was then presented. It referred to the favor- 
able influence of the Conference in the places where 
its meetings are held. An increasing degree of suc- 
cess in the work of the schools was noted. There 
are now 23 schools in satisfactory operation, with 
about 400 scholars, of whom 630 (counting those with 
one parent a member) are members with Friends. 
There are 89 teachers, 25 males and 64 females. The 
schools generally meet after the meeting for worship, 
and the average time occupied isan hour. A growth 
in devotional spirit is plainly discernible. All are 
under the care of monthly or preparative meetings. 

Jacob M.Troth spoke, referring to the threefold 
nature of man. Howard M. Jenkins and Joseph 
Willets briefly expressed their satisfaction with the 
Baltimore report. Lewis B. Smedley remarked upon 
the favorable result of the Yearly Meeting’s over- 
sight of the schools. Edward Coale spoke of the 
value of social intercourse as a means of religious 
influence. Sarah M. Carver expressed her satisfac- 
tion at finding that so many of the scholars were 
Friends. 

John J. Cornell confessed that in the beginning 
of the First-day school work he had some fears that 
it might tend to produce a merely traditional Quak- 
erism. His fears had been removed, and one of the 
confirmations that they were not well grounded was 
the large youths’ meeting in Baltimore, at the time 
of the yearly meeting. Samuel Swain saw evidence 
in the Baltimore report of the gain made by drink- 
ing at all the greater fountains of Christain litera- 
ture. Lydia H. Hall, Henry R. Russell, and Isaac 
Wilson remarked favorably upon features of the 
report. John L. Griffenspoke in appreciation of our 
welcome here, and the same subject was referred to 
by several others. Thomas E. Taylor, speaking for 
Friends at Goose Creek, expressed their feeling of 
welcome. Referring to the practicability of es- 
tablishing schools where Friends are few, Wm. M. 
Jackson referred to two of this kind, at Flushing and 
Jericho, on Long Island,—two of the best in that 
yearly meeting. Wm. OC. Starr said not only the 
young, but the old also should be encouraged to take 
part in the school work. J. Leedom Worrell said he 
had long been impressed with the importance of 
having the older people in the schools. In every 
meeting he believed it practicable. Sarah T. Miller 
said we want the help of the fathers in order to hold 
the boys. Charles Bond strongly approved, and 
thought in some localities the indifference of older 
members was a discouragement. Frances M. Robin- 
son said if one interested person can be met by one 
other there isa school. Lavinia C. Hoopes spoke of 
her early association with the Friends’ bible class 
in Baltimore, and her gratification at its growth. 
Martha S. Townsend said it had been thought that 
children could not sit through both the meeting 
and First-day school, but by a short recess between 
them it was found practicable. Jesse Hoge offered 
a brief testimony. Jesse H. Holmes spoke of the 
interesting work of a class of advanced scholars in 
the school at Washington, some of whom came in 
after attendance at other places of worship. Anna 
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M. Lawrence pressed the question, How can we hold 


the older boys? John J. Janney and Joseph Fussell 
spoke briefly. Edward B. Rawson said boys of six- 
teen and thereabouts generally “ know it all ;” they 
must be got to study subjects in advance of what 
they really know. John H. Shotwell, Elizabeth M. 
Kozer, Edwin J. Durnell, and Mary McAllister spoke 
further on these points. 

The report of Illinois Yearly Meeting Association 
was then presented. One school, (East Jordan), had 
been laid down on account of the decrease of Friends. 
But four new ones had been organized in Nebraska, 
with an enrollment of about one hundred. There 
are 11 schools, a nett increase of 3, with 38 officers, 
40 teachers, and 439 scholars, making 517 in all, of 
whom 373 are Friends, a gain of about 70 since last 
report. 

Remarks were made upon the report by Louisa J. 
Roberts, Robert Barnes, Benjamin F. Nichols, and 
Anna M. Starr. Hannah A. Plummer referred to the 
conditions in Illinois Yearly Meeting, where the 
members reside at long distances, and thought ita 
good report. Edward Coale said he had been in 
every family of Illinois Yearly Meeting, in all the 
several quarters. He referred feelingly to the desire 
for friendly visits from Friends in the East. Frances 
M. Robinson stated her way of responding to ques- 
tions, the answers to which she was not prepared to 
give, simply acknowledging that the matter was 
not clear to her, and postponing it until it might be 
so. Eli M. Lamb spoke of work for the First-day 
schools done by some who did not attend them,—as 
for example by mothers who made exertions and 
sacrifices to prepare and send their children. Sarah 
B. Fliteraft, Joel Borton, and Sarah C. James offered 
brief and earnest testimonies. The session closed at 
noon. 

Afternoon Session—The session began at 2. The 
report of the committee to examine the Treasurer’s 
account, finding it as stated, was approved, and 
William J. Hall was re-appointed treasurer for the 
ensuing term. It was agreed to raise $1,200 for 
expenses during the next two years. 

The report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Asso- 
ciation was then presented. There are 80 schools 
with 746 officers and teachers, and 5,260 scholars, and 
20,522 books in the school libraries. It referred to 
the appointment of a yearly meeting committee on 
the First-day school work. 

An example of the method of conducting one of 
the classes in the First-day school at 15rh and Race 
Sts. meeting, Philadelphia, was now given, under 
the direction of William W. Birdsall, superintendent 
of that school. The third of the proposed new series 
of Scripture Lessons, on “ The Word,” was taken up 
for reading and comment, and a number of those 
present in the meeting, being invited to do so by 
W. W. Birdsall, assisted,—among them George L. 
Maris, Mary McAllister, Dr. O. Edward Janney, and 
others. The exercise was listened to with interested 
attention by the Conference. 

The report of New York Yearly Meeting Associa- 
tion was then presented. It has 24 schools, with 900 
scholars,—not quite as many as at last report. There 
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are several causes for the decrease, which were stated. 
The Conference was invited by the Association to 
meet, next time, within the latter’s limits. 

Allen Flitcraft was glad to hear of the mission 
work mentioned in the report. Eli M. Lamb spoke 
of the advantage of the close association of meetings 
and schools. The question of adopting the invita- 
tion of New York for next meeting was then taken 
up and considered at some length. It was proposed 
to make the interval before next meeting three years 
instead of two, but this was generally disapproved. 
One Friend urged the holding of an adjourned meet- 
ing in Chicago during thé Exposition of 1893, but 
the judgment generally was that a satisfactory meet- 
ing could not be held in the midst of so many dis- 
turbing surroundings. It was suggested as to New 
York that the meeting be held in that city at the 
time of the Christmas holidays, 1894,—about two 
years and a third distant. This was also strongly 
disapproved, and the summer season, and a country 
place urged. William M. Jackson said no place ex- 
cept the mountains or the seashore, was cooler in 
summer than New York City,—it was in fact a sum- 
mer resort. It was finally decided to meet next 
within the limits of New York Yearly Meeting, in 
the year 1894,the time and place to be hereafter 
fixed by the Executive Committee. 

In response to a question, the Treasurer stated the 
percentages of the several yearly meetings in raising 
the funds of the General Conference as follows: 
Philadelphia, 44; New York, 25; Baltimore, 15; In- 
diana, 6; Illinois, 4; Genesee, 3; Ohio, 3. 

The report from Genesee Association was next 
read. Eight schools are reported, all in Canada. 
The Lesson Leaves are used in all. Philanthropic 
work has been taken up in some. 

Isaac Wilson said he would add some details to 
those in the report. “In my own knowledge there 
are at least two localities where the First-day schools 
have been the means of rebuilding meetings.” One 
of these he particularly described. J.J. Cornell, in 
response to a question, said there was not now any 
First-day schools in New York, within the limits of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting. Two, however, one of 
them at Rochester, might be considered only tempo- 
rarily suspended. Remarks upon the report were 
made by James Q. Atkinson, Wm. M. Jackson, Phebe 
Griffith, W. W. Birdsall, and others. Benjamin F. 
Nichols described the experience of Friends ia their 
school at Prairie Grove, lowa. 

At the close of the discussion of Genesee report, 
the business being now nearly concluded, a further 
report of action of the Executive Committee was 
presented. Several speakers then referred very feel- 
ingly to the pleasure and satisfaction of the meeting 
here, and the kind efforts of the Friends of Loudoun 
to entertain all. The closing minute was read by the 
Clerk, Jos. A. Bogardus, who added some impressive 
remarks. After a period of silence, prayer was of- 
fered by a Friend, and the meeting concluded. 


Our grand business in life is not to see what lies 
dimly in the distance, but to do what lies clearly at 
hand.— Carlyle. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 34. 
NINTH Monta 4, 1892. 
PHILIP PREACHING AT SAMARIA. 

GOLDEN TExt.—Thy silver perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought to obtain the gift of God with money.—Acts 8 : 20. 
READ Acts 8: 5-25. 

Tue stoning of Stephen was the beginning of a great 
persecution against the Christian Church. It wasno 
longer safe to preach in Jerusalem, and all, except 
the Apostles, were scattered throughout Judea and 
Samaria. Philip, who is elsewhere called the Evan- 
gelist, to distinguish him from the apostle of that 
name, went to the city of Samaria. He was one of 
the seven appointed by the disciples, on the recom- 
mendation of the apostles, to have charge of the dis- 
tribution of food and alms among the disciples. It 
is to an evangelist rather than to an apostle that the 
Samaritans owed the first preaching of the gospel 
after Jesus was no longer on earth, and it was to the 
persecution that followed the stoning of Stephen that 
the church owed the rapid spread of its doctrines and 

principles. 

Philip went down to the city of Samaria. Samaria, 
of which the city of that name was the capital, was 
the central portion of Palestine, with Judea on the 
south and Galilee north of it. It was when Jesus 
was going from Judea into Galilee that, as he passed 
through Samaria, he met the woman at Jecob’s well, 
and held that memorable conversation with her in 
which he declared, “ God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship in spirit and in truth.” 

And the multitude gave heed, etc. The people of the 
city came together with one accord to hear the gos- 
pel as it was preached tothem by Philip. There was 
a readiness to receive the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
there was much joy over the beneficent work which 
the power of God enabled Philip, to perform in that 
city. 

A certain man, Simon by name, who beforetime : 
used sorcery. Simon Magus, as he is elsewhere called, 
who practiced the arts of magic with great success, 
and had gained much influence over the people 
which, when Philip came among them, they trans- 
ferredto him. Simonalso heard Philip and believed, 
being amazed at the power with which he was 
endued. 

The apostles sent unto them Peter and John. 
That they might strengthen and help forward the 
great work undertaken by Philip; that through prayer 
and the laying on of the hands of these apostles the 
Holy Ghost, or, as we say, the Holy Spirit might be 
given them. 

Thy silver perish with thee. Simon wanted to pos- 
sess the same power which had been conferred upon 
them, and not recognizing that it was the gift of God, 
had thonght to buy it with money, just as he had 
been in the way of receiving money for the sorceries 
he performed. 

Thy heart is not right. He had shown that he knew 
nothing of the converting power of God, and was 
still a magician and soothsayer at beart, and their 
words of warning were strong and convincing, so that 
he was fain to cry out, “ Pray ye for me to the Lord, 
that none of these things which ye have spoken 
come upon me.” 


TOPIC: THE FREEDOM OF THE GOSPEL. 

Friends have ever held that the guidance of the 
inner light or the spirit of God speaking in each soul, 
is the only guide to the knowledge of the Heavenly 
Father. They believe that God is no respecter of 
persons, that he loves all his children who do well, 
and cares not in what sect they may be born or re- 
ceived ; that he pours his beloved spirit into each, 
and does not reserve it especially for the priests and 
preachers. To men and women the ability to preach 
the gospel is given under the same conditions that 
the Apostle Paul speaks of in writing to his fellow- 
believers: “I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
The advices in the discipline of one of Friends’ 
yearly meetings says: “ As it is therefore by the im- 
mediate teaching and influence of the Holy Spirit 
that true gospel ministry is brought forth, and as it is 
a free gift, the service is to be freely and faithfully 
performed, without any view of reward from man. 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give,’ was the in- 
junction to the disciples of old, and the same is en- 
joined upon us of this present day.” 

As no two people can see precisely the same with 
the human eye, so they differ about the meaning of 
divine things. As we believe that it is the spirit 
rather than the manner of worship, parents and 
teachers should show those under their care that 
opinions on doctrinal points are not essential to the 
higher life; that freedom of belief should be allowed, 
especially concerning those points about which up- 
right, conscientious men differ. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The persecution that began with the martyrdom 
of Stephen, of which Saul of Tarsus was leader, 
scattered abroad the disciples, leaving the apostles 
to stem the tide of wild fury that swept over the 
city of Jerusalem and the adjacent country. It is 
probabie that under these disastrous conditions the 
“daily ministrations” to the needy and suffering 
disciples ceased, as nothing farther is said in regard 
to it, and those who had been appointed to the ser- 
vice went their several ways, taking their faith 
with them, and proclaiming “the Christ”—in 
whatever place they found refuge. 

Philip, who is the principle figure in the narrative 
before us, must not be confounded with the Apostle 
of that name, called to service in the early days of 
the ministry of Jesus. In Acts 21:8, he is spoken of 
as the Evangelist, and was then residing at Czesarea. 
His first work is to preach the gospel in Samaria. 
There was little social intercourse between the Jews 
and the Samaritans, the latter being of mixed blood 
and held in contempt by the Judeans. But we can- 
not forget that when Jesus would pass from Judea 
into Galilee he must needs go through Samaria, and 
there, as he sat, faint and weary, at Jacob’s well, he 
made his first announcement of the spirituality of 
worship in that declaration which must ever stand 
as the foundation stone of Christian worship, “God 
is a spirit,and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and in truth.” It was not altogether the 
preaching of Philip which gave such ‘‘joy ” to the 
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people of the city, but the wonderful influence he 
exerted over those who came under his ministry. It 
is spoken of in the language common to the people 
of that age, who saw “signs and wonders” in every 
occurrence that was out of the common order of 
things. It is worthy of note as evidence that in the 
earliest ministry of the Gospel “there was no sharp 
line of distinction” between those who served. 
Those who “served tables” were equally in their 
place in the ministry of the word, and every one who 
came under the power of God, was ready to bear 
testimony to its efficacy, whoever possessed any 
talent was in duty bound to use it. 

And the freedom of the Gospel is as truly taught 
in this as in the strong rebuke administered by 
Philip to Simon, the sorcerer. If it is of the spirit, 
it must be the lifting up of the individual soul to the 
Great All-Soul, and this, not through any formal or 
prescribed ritual, but by the free, unrestricted inter- 
course between man and the object of his reverence. 
And this is neither to be bought or sold, but is a free 
gift to every soul that is “ hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness.” The message is: “Seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened anto you.” 


THE SEED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Apropos of the “short creed” of President Schur- 
man, mentioned in a recent issue, I find the follow- 
ing passage in J. G. Bevan’s memoirs of Isaac Pen- 
ington. Isaac writes thus: 

“ But some may desire to know what I have met 
with. I answer, J have met the Seed. Understand that 
word, and thou wilt be satisfied, and will inquire no 
further.” 

This statement of this justly distinguished man I 
have paraphrased thus: 

Most gracious Seed, so kindly given, 
tevealing all we know of heaven! 
Fountain, from whom all blessings flow, 

The only needful thing to know! 

Thus on life’s journey we can trace 

The guidance of our Father’s grace 

And see therein an angel’s face ! 

Abington, Pa. Davip Newport, 

THE most mysterious joy one ever experiences 
arises from a sense of God. the soul per- 
ceives Jehovah’s all-pervading presence by an unut- 
terable sense of overshadowing which brings with it 
a delight such as nothing can rival—as much above 
the joys of mere nature as the heaven is above the 
earth. The will of God is then the soul’s highest 
will; his glory its all in ail. More bliss it could not 
conceive ; yet it is not bliss that it thinks of, but the 
Lord himself. Outward surroundings are then as 
the small dust of the balance. The secret, unseen, 
innermost revelation overpowers all outward percep- 
tions. The soul is filled with the Spirit of God. It 
is and isnot. Never is it more consciously alive, 
and truly itself; but never is self so like to being 
dead, and so swallowed up in the All-in-All. If ever 
the passive and the active can meet into one condi- 
tion, that singular fact is realized in the hour of full 
fellowship with God in Christ Jesus.—Spurgeon. 
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WORK FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 

New York City furnishes two-thirds of all the con- 
victs who are in the prisons of the State, and 
there are at least one murder or manslaughter, and 
ten suicides a week. There are eighty-two thousand 
men and women arrested every year, twenty-two 
thousand of whom are arrested for drunkenness. 
Fifty thousand pass through the Tombs prison every 
year. New York City has at least one hundred thou- 
sand child-workers, eight thousand of whom make 
envelopes at three and a quarter cents a thousand. 
Many more make paper collars; a twelve-year-old 
child counts and boxes twenty thousand a day. 
There are a quarter of a million workingwomen, 
some of whom work on gingham waists for boys at 
two and a half cents a dozen. The amazing facts are 
revealed that there are fifteen thousand children and 
sixty thousand men and women without homes, wan- 
dering in the streets by day and sleeping in them at 
night under any fugitive shelter they are able to ob- 
tain. It is said that there are thirty acres of land 
that have seventeen thousand people crowded on 
them. As many as fourteen people are found in one 
bedroom! This, too, in a country unfettered by a 
hereditary privileged aristocracy. On one cold night 
of last winter six hundred human beings fought for 
the privilege of sleeping on the bare planks of the 
abominable police station lodging-houses. There are 
two thousand known professional gamblers. The 
horrors of the tenement house and the sweating 
system are unhesitatingly exposed. Yet,startling as 
is the cold statement of these bare facts, it is impos- 
sible from this alone to form any adequate concep- 
tion at all of the misery, degradation, and death 
caused by “ man’s inhumanity to man” in this the 
Empire City. And New York is no exception; all 
the cities of the world are alike; it is only a matter 
of degree. 

That these awful blots upon our social life will be 
finally eliminated, all good, strong men and women 
believe, and to this end work. The poor, the weak, 
the sinful, and the wronged have been always with 
us ; yet it is believed the hour is fast approaching in 
which such unbrotherly conditions will be known 
no more forever. There is a growing spirit of justice 
and sympathy abroad to-day, demanding a solution 
of this great social question. Rest will be unknown 
until it is settled.—From a Review of “ Lights and 
Shadows of New York Life,” by Helen Campbell. 


TueERE is nothing which will give a chance for rest 
to overtired nerves so surely as a simple religious 
faith in the overruling, wise, and tender Providence 


which has us in its keeping. It is in chafing against 
the conditions of our lives that we tire ourselves im- 
measurably. It is in being anxious about things we 
cannot help that we often do the most of our spend- 
ing. Do not spend what strength you have, like 
the clematis, in climbing on yourself, but lay hold on 
things that are eternal, and the peace of them will 
pass into your soul like a healing balm. Put yourself 
in the great everlasting currents, and then you can 
rest upon your oars, and let those currents bear you 
on their strength —Anna C. Brackett. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1892. 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
TxoveH in the progress of the centuries, clearer ideas 
of the relation of the church to the world have been 
reached, and the old thought of the curse that rested 
upon material things, because of the transgression of 
the first representatives of the human race of whom 
we have any knowledge has lost its significance, 
there still remains a sense in which the church and 
the world are terms expressive of conditions at var- 
iance one with the other. And tbat variance can 
only be rightly understood when we study them 
from the standpoint of that ideal life represented by 
the words of the great Teacher, who declared of him- 
self, that he came that the race “ might have life 
more abundantly.” As we read his words and make 
ourselves familiar with his daily life, we become con- 
scious that this abundant life he offered was a re- 
storing of man to that true and original relation 
which he sustained to the outward world, which, be- 
ing the handiwork of God, was to be used and en- 
joyed as the good gift of a Heavenly Parent. But 
there was to be a limit to this enjoyment ; there were 
higher joys than those which contributed to the 
sensuous pleasures that the earthly and human side 
of our existence craves. It was to draw a distinction 
between the transitory and the enduring, that the be- 
loved disciple John wrote: “If ye love the world, 
the love of the Father is notin you.” This, like all 
of the emphatic sayings of the gospel, is to be taken 
relatively. We are not to conclude that we are no 
longer to enjoy the things of the world,—to partake of 
the rich blessings for our sustenance and comfort, 
and for the gratification of our earthly desires, which 
have been so lavishly provided,—but all these things 
must be subordinated to the life of the spirit. The 
antagonism lies between fidelity to the church and 
conformity to the world ; the one requiring faith in 
God, obedience to the inspeaking word of his grace, 
and that tender regard for the welfare of others 
which is embodied in the old commandment : “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” interpreted by 
the beloved Son in the fuller expression: ‘“ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, even so 
do ye also to them.” On the side of the world, and 
in this term, all who have not risen to the plane of 
this “law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” are 
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included, are those who find satisfaction in amassing 
the treasures of the earth with little scruple as to 
how they are gained, and in the allurements of show 
and display, and the questionable enjoyments of this 
sensuous existence, 

It is for each one of us to decide for ourselves 
whether we are living for the one or the other. The 
church in its highest and best significance represents 
the enduring things of God ; the “ world ” expresses all 
that ministers to the earthly and transitory—to 
those things which perish with the using, and from 
which there is no gain to the immortal life—rather 
a losing of that with which we started, a squandering 
of the inheritance which is ours by right of the Di- 
vine inbreathing which made man a living soul. 
How momentous is the thought, “* Whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he shall have abundance : 
but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” If the inheritance 
is squandered, is not added to by obedience to the 
conditions upon which its possession is held, there 
can be no true and lasting gain, and we are made to 
realize the fearful doom of him, who having gained 
the whole world, loses his own soul. 

Yet let us not lose sight of the fact, that He who 
created us is our judge, and will give to each one the 
reward that is his due, while we strive to be true to 
that which is made manifest as our duty ; He will ac- 
cept the service, though falling short of t he complete- 
ness He calls for. 


We are gratified by the receipt of several com- 
munications expressing satisfaction with the article 
of our friend H. A. P., in the issue of Seventh month 
31, on “ Christian Endeavor,” and the editorial fol- 
lowing it a fortnight later, on ‘“ The Duty that Lies 
Next to Us.” The views expressed seem to strikea 
responsive chord of approval, and we are confirmed 
in the feeling that they deserve serious thought. 


WE present elsewhere this week a fairly full re- 
port of the proceedings of the First-day School Gen- 
eral Conference, held last week, and will follow this 
in our next issue with a corresponding report of the 
Philanthropic Union. In place of the more ex- 
tended comment which these important gatherings 
deserve we can only say here that they were in every 
particular harmonious, earnest, and impressive, and 
that all who participated in them, to the best of our 
observation, came away with fiesh strength for new 
work. 


EVERYWHERE the tendency has been to separate 
religion from morality, to set them in opposition 
even. But a religion without morality is a supersti- 
tion and a curse ; and anything like an adequate and 
complete morality without religion is impossible. 
The only salvation for man is in the union of the 
two as Christianity unites them.—Mark Hopkins. 
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DEATHS. 


JOHN.—At Penrose, Whiteside county, Illinois, on the 
15th day of Seventh month, 1892, Sarah H. John, aged 90 
years and 5 months. 

This dear mother was not a member of the Society of 
Friends until she was about 32 years of age, but when re- 
ceived into the fold became at once active in Society affairs, 
serving Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting as clerk at one 
time, and for many years was clerk of Roaring Creek 
Monthly Meeting in Pennsylvania. 

In 1868 she removed with her husband, Elida John, to 
Whiteside county, Illinois, and in 1873 aided in the estab- 
lishment of East Jordan Monthly Meeting of Friends, at 
which time she was appointed elder, filling the position 
until the close of her useful life. 

JOHN.—At Millville, Columbia county, Pa., Seventh 
month 24, 1892, at the residence of her son-in-law, Chand- 
lee Eves, Hannah K. John, aged 76 years, 4 months, and 
23 days. 

She had been a great sufferer for several months, but bore 
her affliction with Christian resignation. While we greatly 
miss her ever pleasant face and company, we can but re- 
joice that she is at rest. She was one of a family of ten, 
five of whom are younger, survive her. She was married on 
Christmas day in 1844, to James M. John, and was left a 
widow in 1852. She was the mother of five children, three 
of whom survive her, Sarah E. Eves, T. Eliza Underwood, 
and James L. John. She was a life-long member of Fish- 
ing Creek Monthly and Half-Yearly Meeting, and seldom, 
if ever, missed attending meeting whilst health would 
permit. She was an elder of the meeting for several years, 
serving until the time of her death. At the funeral words 
of counsel and resignation were expressed, and a sister re- 
peated at the grave: 

‘Friend after friend departs, 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 


That hath not here an end.”’ 
os 4a. Fe 


LAWS.—At Buena Vista Springs, Md., early on the 
morning of Eighth month 14, 1892, Anna R. Laws, of Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia; an attender of Friends’ meeting, 
of which her ‘ather, the late James Laws, was for some 
time an elder. 

PAINTER.—In West Chester, Pa., on Second-day, 
Eighth month 15, 1892, Anna H., widow of Charles J. 
Painter. 

PARRY.—On Seventh month 30, 1892, at her home in 
Richmond, Indiana, after a lingering illness, Mary Hill 
Parry, in the 79th year of her age; a member of White- 
water Monthly Meeting and Indiana Yearly Meeting. She 
was the daughter of Robert Hill and Susannah Morgan ; 
her ancestors were among the early Friends who settled in 
North Carolina ; later, removing to the Far West, they lo- 
cated at Whitewater, now Richmond, and here she was 
born, Twelfth month 9, 1813, and here her whole life has 
been spent. On Ninth month 4, 1833, she was married to 
William Parry, the eldest son of Joseph and Sarah Parry, 
and to them have been born 12 children, 7 of whom are 
still living. The life of this dear friend has been an ex- 
emplary one in every respect; a constant companion and 
efficient heldmeet to her husband, who has filled so many 
important stations in life, and been in active public business 
for half a century, gaining the well-deserved laurels of the 
strictest integrity and the closest adherence to truth and the 
right. Both husband and wife have been very active for 
many, many years in the Society of Friends, and their 
home has heen always open to receive their friends, as 
their hearts to bestow a welcome upon their guests; both 


have filled all the important stations in Society with a zeal 
that has brought its own reward. Quiet and undemonstra- 
tive as was this dear Friend, yet she filled to completeness 
the whole round of life and human affection. The golden 
wedding of William and Mary Parry, celebrated at their 
home in 1883, was indeed a memorable occasion, and one 
that is still spoken of with warm and tender feeling, yet 
they were favored to have nearly half a score more of years 
added to their happy married life ere the call came to her 
to come up higher. 

Her funeral, on the 2d inst., was largely attended by 
friends and relatives from near and afar, and many public 
testimonies were borne to her lovely life, and tender sym- 
pathy manifested toward the inmates of the home in which 
she was a shining light. She was buried at Friends’ burial 
ground at ‘‘The Ridge,” near the city of Richmond. Hers 
was indeed a bright example of wife, mother, and Friend, 
and words are not adequate to do justice to her precious 
memory; of her it may well be said, “none knew her but 
to love her, none name her but to praise.”’ I.C. M 

RICHARDS.—At Paxton, Ontario, Eighth month 14, 
1892, Ernest Cronk, son of John and Lydia R. Richards, 
aged eight years and one month. 

RUSSELL.—Seventh month 29, 1892, at Anderson, Ind., 
Almeda J., daughter of Albert and Ella E. Russell, aged 
two years. 

STEEL.—At Spring Lake, N. J., Eighth month 14, 1592, 
Edward T. Steel, of Germantown, in his 58th year; promi- 
nently identified with educational and other public move- 
ments in Philadelphia. 

YARNALL.—At the residence of her nephew, Louis B. 
Eastburn, in New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., Fourth month 
23, 1892, Elizabeth R. Yarnall, aged 69 years, daughter of 
the late Ellis and Mary R. Yarnall; members of Concord 
Monthly Meeting. 


MORDECAI PARRY. 

On Seventh month 31, 1892, at his late home in the city of 
Minneapolis, Minn., at the age of 74 years, Mordecai Parry, 
formerly of Richmond, Indiana, passed to a higher life. 
He was ason of Joseph and Sarah Parry, and was born 
near Three Tuns, Montgomery Co., Pa., on Seventh month 
4, 1818. 

He was a lineal descendant of Thomas and Elinor Parry 
who came from Wales about the year 1690, and settled near 
Radnor, Penna. They, it is believed, were among the 
number who early became convinced of Friends’ principles, 
under the preaching of George Fox, William Penn, and 
their contemporaries, and to avoid persecution or imprison- 
ment at home, emigrated to America, where, under the 
peaceful commonwealth of Pennsylvania, freedom of con- 
science could be freely exercised. It is evident that these 
worthy Friends suffered many hardships, and lived ina 
very humble way as regards the things of this world, as we 
find by the record of Radnor Monthly Meeting of Women 
Friends that Thomas Parry was paid “two bushels and a 
half bushel of wheat, for closing ye meeting-house,”’ and 
Elinor, his wife, from necessitous circumstances, borrowed 
one pound of the monthly meeting, which was after a few 
years returned with full interest. They subsequently pur- 
chased a tract of 100 acres, upon which they resided until 
1701. It is believed Elinor Parry died in the early part of 
that year, and in the Tenth month following Thomas 
Parry sold his acquired possessions to Thomas Rees for 
forty pounds, and removed to Huntingdon, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., wher his sons Edward and Thomas had located, 
and where he died a few years later. 

The second Thomas Parry married Eighth month 
27, 1715, Jane Philips, daughter of Philip Philips, of Rad 





nor, by whom he had ten children, the youngest son being 
Isaac Parry, the grandfather of Mordecai Parry. In 1764 
Isaac Parry married Grace Comly, daughter of Robt. Comly 
and Jane Cadwallader, by whom he had nine children, the 
youngest of whom was Joseph Parry, the father of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, who was born Twelfth month, Ist, 1788, 
and who, in 1809, married Sarah Webster, daughter of Nay- 
lor Webster and Martha Fisher, of Three Tuns, Montgom- 
ery Co., Pa. To then were born eight children, the eldest 
being our venerable and worthy friend William Parry, of 
Richmond, Indiana; Mordecai being the sixth child. In 
1827 Joseph and Sarah Parry removed with their children 
to Richmond, and there both of them died, Sarah on Fifth 
month, 9, 1861, and Joseph on Ninth month, Ist, 1870. 
They were prominent members of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, and were staunch adherents to the doctrines as 
espoused by Elias Hicks, John Comly, and others, so that 
they were disowned by the Orthodox branch, who were in 
the ascendency in that Monthly Meeting, but their children 
were for some reason not then disowned, though some of 
them were afterwards. Mordecai Parry married Sixth 
month 4, 13845, Gulielma Henly, a member of the ortho- 
dox branch, and it is possible this was considered sufficient 
reascn to allow him to retain his membership in that meet- 
ing ; they had two children, Martha, now the wife of Lin- 
ford A. Hawkins, and Webster Parry. who married Louisa 
M. Lefferts, formerly of Bucks Co., Pa., the daughter of 
Edward Lefferts and Rebecca Webster, all of whom still 
reside at Richmond. Gulielma Parry died of Asiatic chol- 
era Eighth month 5, 1849, and on Fifth month 23d, 1855, 
Mordecai Parry married Sarah Bell; tothis union were born 
six children, Gulielma, Thomas Bell, Annie, Charles Mor- 
decai, Joseph Edwin, and Sarah Bell; the last three are 
now living at Minneapolis. Sarah Bell Parry, the wife, 
died Seventh month 22d, 1880, and on Third month 9th, 
1882, Mordecai again married, his third wife being Martha 
E. Hill, daughter of Benjamin Hill, of Richmond; she is 
now living at Minneapolis. 

In early life Mordecai followed the trade of blacksmith- 
ing; later on he added to it carriage building, which he 
carried on for many years with good success; the prover- 
bial honesty and integrity which had marked all the for- 
mer generations of the Parry family, was quite conspicuous 
in the children of Joseph and Sarah Parry, and many still 
reside in Richmond who knew Mordecai at the time of his 
active business life, who bear testimony to his punctuality, 
sterling integrity, and profound regard for keeping any 
promise he had made. Aftera quarter of a century of use- 
fulness there, he, upon theadvice of his physicians, removed 
to Michigan, thence to Minneapolis, where he engaged in 
some real estate operations which proved to be very advan- 
tageous to him, so that in a few years he was looked upon 
as being one of the wealthy men of that prosperous city. 
The acquisition of wealth, seemed in his case, to be the 
means of opening a new avenue in which his good traits of 
character found service, and his benevolent disposition was 
given a more free opportunity to manifest itself. His love 
for the home of his early manhood seemed to increase with 
the passing years, and his interest in the Society of Friends 
never for one moment abated. 

Having never been disowned by the Orthodox branch of 
Society, and having had a birthright membership with 

yurs, he felt an equal interest in both, and his was ever an 
open band when means were required to defray the expen- 
ses of either meeting. For more than thirty years he has 
been a regular subscriber to the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, and awaited its delivery with a feeling that 
he would be blessed and benefited by the perusal of its 
pages. His interest in the cause of education was sostrong, 
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that a few years ago he erected a handsome brick edifice at 
Earlham Friends’ College, near Richmond, which is known 
as “ Parry Hall,” and used as a chemical labratory and for 
other scientific work. Those in need of assistance ever found 
in him a firm friend, and his deeds of charity, quietly be- 
stowed, are yet manifest on every hand and among all 
classes of society. 

Whilst he was deeply interested in the testimonies of 
Friends, his religion was of that high order that stood far 
above denominational lines, regarding all mankind as 
brethern, and under the operation of the spirit of Truth, it 
may well be said, he went about doing good to the bodies 
and souls of men, being often drawn into public testimony 
in religious gatherings, seeking ever to know the will of 
God, and what was required at his bands. What he spoke 
was as binding upon himself as though it were written, and 
no one can say that Mordecai Parry ever betrayed a trust 
or vidlated his word. 

His last illness was of many months’ duration, and his 
sufferings were great, but the power of his strong will 
doubtless kept him alive when many another would have 
succumbed. In his death the city of his early life loses one 
who contributed much to its advancement, and Minneapo- 
lis loses one of her foremost citizens, ever an earnest advo- 
cate of her many interests; the business world loses a con- 
scientious and upright man, and society atrue Friend. He 
was buried in the city of Minneapolis, and the immense 
gathering that assembled at his funeral was the evidence 
of an appreciation of the life he lived, and a desire to mani- 
fest due respect for his memory. His is a grave that re- 
quires no monument to proclaim his virtues, for his life is 
his highest and best record, and the memory therof will 
continue to benefit the world when all that is mortal has 
mouldered into dust. Ic. M. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

NOTICE: ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
ILuinois YEARLY MEETING will open on the 12th of 
Ninth month, 1892. Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders on the Seventh-day preceding, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. The Annual Association of First-day Schools 
at 3 p.m. the same day. 

Those desiring homes during the meeting will 
please notify one of the undersigned, stating what 
day they will arrive at Lostant, on the main line of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, where conveyances will 
be in waiting on Sixth- and Seventh-days to convey 
passengers to the place of meeting. 

Oliver Wilson, Magnolia, Ill.; Willis B. Mills, Mt. 
Palatine, Ill.; Huldah R. Smith, Clear Creek, L1l.; 
Isaac P. Wierman, Ciear Creek, I)l. 


ENGAGEMENTS OF MINISTERING FRIENDS. 

Isaac Wilson, who left Lincoln, Va., on the after- 
noon of the 19th, with his wife, expecting to be at 
the meeting at Fishertown, near Bedford, Pa., on the 
2ist, expects to attend Ohio and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings, and Edward Coale stated to the writer that 
he hoped Isaac would be at Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, at Benjaminville, Ill.,on the 7th of Ninth 
month. 

Isaac Wilson’s further prospect is for an extended 
tour through the Western country. After attending 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, he expects to proceed 
through Iowa, (the Southern part), to Kansas and 
Nebraska, and westward from there as far as Denver ; 
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he will then probably return from Denver, and visit 
Northern Iowa,on his way back to Chicago. He 
thinks it likely he may be engaged altogether three 
months or more. He felt obliged, by the nature of 
his other engagementa, to give up the prospect of at- 
tending Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Edward Coale desired us to say that the company 
of Joshua Washburn and wife, of New York, and Levi 
L. Benson, of Ohio, was also looked for at Lilinois 
Yearly Meeting. 


FRIENDS AT STROUDSBURG MEETING. 

Again we have been permitted to assemble with 
this little gathering of earnest Friends, and we have 
been reminded of the truth of the declaration of the 
Master that “ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name there am [ in the midst of them.” 
And the Lord’s power to own and to bless his wait- 
ing children, has been sensibly and refreshingly felt 
among us. The voice of exhortation, prayer, and 
praise has been harmoniously expressed among us at 
our meetings, and others come and sit with us who 
are not of our fold. Surely the mantle of righteous- 
ness of the Lord’s faithful followers, who have stood 
as watchmen on the walls of Zion, has descended as 
an incense and an inspiration on these precious few, 
who are keeping up this meeting. 

The First-day school is under the care of faithful 
teachers, who endeavor to make the instruction plain 
and thorough, so as to reach the comprehension of 
the smallest child. How I have desired and prayed 
that the good seed may germinate and grow in each 
child, and bear fruit unto everlasting life. As I re- 
member some of my early instructions never bore 
fruit until the burden and heat of the day was upon 
me, so I would encourage each teacher to not grow 
weary or faint by the way, but to continue to cast 
thy bread upon the water, for it will return to thee 
after many days. A.M. O. 


EAS’ BRANCH CIRCULAR MEETING. 

East Branch Circular Meeting was held this 
month as usual. There was a fair attendance, though 
smaller than sometimes on account of threatening 
rain. The occasion was an interesting one, and the 
spoken word flowed freely. A tender feeling of “‘ the 
unity of the spirit” seemed to abound, bringing 
those gathered into a oneness and nearness to the 
Divine presence. 

There are a number of “ half members ”’ residing 
in this locality,and they would be a strength to 
Friends, if some way were opened to induce them 
to become members of our Society and attenders of 
meetings for Discipline. It is a comfort to feel that 
although this meeting-house was not used for over 
twenty years, for a regulariy held meeting, vet now 
a First-day school is held every First-day afternoon 
during the summer months, and in the near future 
a regular meeting for worship may be reéstablished 
by a little assistance from the stronger meetings and 
continued visits from concerned Friends. 

Ei duds 

[Another correspondent sends us the following]: 
The circular meeting held at East Branch, N. J., on 
the 28th instant, was fairly attended, though several 


| our people are un-Christian. 
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were missing from the upper branches whose ever 
faithful performance of duty in the past gave suffi- 
cient proof of a satisfactory reason for their absence. 
Edwin L. Pierce opened the meeting with prayer, 
after which he delivered a sermon free from disputed 
doctrinal points, so that his hearers, from the most 
orthodox to the other extreme, could not take excep- 
tion. He did not attempt to explain that which no 
one can satisfactorily explain, but relied upon God as 
the Supreme Being,—the Power which all agree 
upon. It is when we begin distributing the author- 
ity of God that dissensions arise among Friends as in 
all other denominations, and will continue to do so 
as long as individuals think for themselves. 

This meeting was also favored in not being pro- 
longed beyond a seasonable hour, A long discourse 
frequently results in not having any of it properly 
digested, while much is thrown away besides prevent- 
ing a second attendance of those not accustomed to 
this form of worship. As itis one of the cherished 
hopes of this meeting to find the young faces becom- 
ing greater in number and their interest increased, it 
may be well to give the length of the meeting more 
than a passing thought. The next meeting will be 
held Ninth month 18, at 3 p. m. L. H. S. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE UF THOMAS E. HC GUE AND MARX C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA | 
FROM HIGHLAND, IOWA. 
Meetine of Young Friends’ Association held at 
Highland, lowa, Eighth month 7th. Subject : “ How 
far is the Christian church responsible for the un- 
Christian conduct of so many of our people?” 

The meeting was opened by the leader reading a 
portion of the 49th chapter of Isaiah. Then read 
the opening paper: “ That thou mayest say tothe 
prisoner go forth; to them that are in darkness, show 
yourselves.” 

This instruction is given to all people. The first 
requirement of all Christians is a desire to lead all 
to Christ, to talk to them of a Christian life, and en- 
deavor to help them. This work should begin in 
the home and extend to our neighbor. Then ina 
measure I am my brother’s keeper, and the Church 
is responsible. Further ideas were expressed as 
follows: The Church is somewhat responsible, and 
yet each individual is responsible for his own acts. 
The invitation is out to all to “Come with us.” If 
each one does his part, and yet some go astray, the 
church cannot be blamed. 

The church is responsible for allowing members 
to do un-Christian acts, exerting a harmful influence 
on non-members. Much of the trouble arises from 
the un-Christian conduct of professing Christians. 

The question rightly pre-supposes that many of 
The subject suggested 
by the recent labor riots; their brutal actions are 
most appalling in a so-called Caristian nation. If 
the injunction : “‘ Preach the gospel to the poor” had 
been heeded, much of the trouble would have been 
avoided. The tendency is too much in the direction 
of erecting fine church edifices, and appearing in 
costly apparel, instead of lending aid to the people. 
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The question was asked: How far should we 
endeavor to aid those who we believe sometimes do 
un-Christian acts? This must be left with the indi- 
vidual. In endeavoring to restore the fallen we 
should be sure our acts are directed by the Un- 
failing Guide. Then and only then will our aims be 
accomplished. H. P. H. 


JOSEPH AND HULDAH HOAG. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

W8ILE on a visit among Friends in Vermont, I found 
myself in the neighborhood of the old homestead of 
the above mentioned worthies, whose names have 
become household words among Friends, on account 
of the renowned “ Vision” of Joseph Hoag, and 
their long and valued services as ministers of the 
Gospel. The large home-like dwelling where they 
rested from their many journeys and the farm which 
they diligently worked in these intervals are in good 
condition. For a mile on either side of the road 
which passes the house are large, thrifty maple trees, 
planted by Joseph Hoag, aided by a neighbor boy 
who is now an old man, yet with interest and pride, 
as we drove in their shade, he told me of having as- 
sisted the “ worthy elder” in this work. The trees, 
flourishing in their strength and grandeur, tell of the 
thoughtfulness and careful hands of the workmen, 
and the annual results in maple sugar speak of the 
“eye to business.” 

In front of the house is the field, where, in 1803, 
Joseph Hoag had his remarkable vision, in which the 
Lord showed him troubles to come to this country 
and upon Friends. This vision has been fulfilled. 
Some years ago, while traveling in Gospel service 
with Lindley M. Hoag,in the South,our conversation 
was upon the vision as it referred to slavery and 
war. Lindley M. Hoag remarked that now the 
vision was really fulfilled. I asked,“ How about the 
monarchical government?” He said: ‘That was 
not a part of the vision, but my father always be- 
lieved that this would become a monarchical govern- 
ment, and not writing the vision until he was an old 
man, the opinion became confused in his mind with 
the vision itself.” 

William H. Dean, an aged Friend, and family 
connection, living in the neighborhood, and at whose 
house Joseph Hoag often called and asked for a 
glass of buttermilk, now told me that the part writ- 
ten concerning the monarchical government was not 
in the vision. Joseph Hoag did not tell it at first. 
This confirmed the statement of Lindley M. Hoag as 
given above. 

Near this field, and in view from the house is the 
spot where was built the first meeting-house in the 
town of Monkton. Here Joseph and Huldah Hoag 
preached the Gospel of Christ Jesus. The drive-way 
from the road to the old stone steps, and around 
back of the spot where the house stood, is still ap- 
parent. The corner-stones are there, and the large 
stone steps once pressed by the feet of these bold 
heralds of the cross. As I trod in their footsteps I 
felt like saying to myself: “ Put oft thy shoes from 


off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” 








A little back from this is the well-kept country 
graveyard, and within its enclosure I soon found 
myself reading the names of some of the Friends 
who had worshiped under the roof, which, like the 
bodies of the worshipers, has long since decayed. 
Side by side among these graves and falling to the 
ground, are two small white stones, upon which | 
read : 

Joseph Hoag, Died 1846, aged 84 years, 7 months. 

Huldah Hoag, Died 1850, aged 87 years, 8 months. 

“The memory of the just is blessed,” and the 
faithfulness of these ministers to their Lord and his 
Church, the work done by them which has proved 
such a rich inheritance to other generations, demand 
that their last resting-place be permanently marked. 
Unless something is soon done to this end, their 
graves will be looked for in vain. If their many 
descendants, and the Church which they served so 
well knew of this need, surely there would be a 
hearty response to a call for money to place a double 
granite stone at their heads. Care should be taken 
to preserve the original slate tablets with the let- 
tering. 

A small nucleus of a fund has been received for 
this purpose, and further contributions for it may be 
sent to the undersigned, that a suitable stone may be 
placed to mark the graves of Joseph and Huldah 


Hoag. F,. G. CARTLAND. 


106 Montgomery St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


[The above note is handed us by our friend Ed- 
ward Stabler, Jr., of Baltimore, who is acquainted 
with the writer.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ACCESSIONS TO SWARTHMORE LIBRARY. 


Some important additions to be mad~ to the Library 
at Swarthmore College, on the opening of the new 
college year, will be of interest to the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The first of these is “ Larousse’s Grande Diction- 
naire Universelle,” which is worthy of more than a 
passing notice. This great work includes all the 
words of the French Language, History, Geography, 
Biography, Mythology, Bibliography, Literature, Art, 
and Science. Of it the eminent French critic, Fran- 
cisque Sarcey, says: “All knowledge of which I have 
need I find in Larousse.” Its Frencb publishers 
say: “ This celebrated work, taking the place of a 
library of several thousand volumes, has been formed 
upon the largest plan that has ever been conceived. 
It introduces all the words of the language, and in- 
cludes in its 100,000 columns all human knowledge. 
Pure encyclopedias, even the most recent, omit 
whole classes of words, the “ Larousse” forgets noth- 
ing. It takes the place of all dictionaries, general 
and special, and fills a place occupied by no other 
work. It is at once a great encyclopedia and a great 
dictionary.” 

It originally appeared in 15 large quarto volumes, 
and was sold at $150. Two large volumes of supple- 
ments have since been added, bringing it down to 
date. It thus now contains 17 large volumes, or 
24,500 pages. 


~~a -fasenseoeo-: © © © @® 
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Some idea of the completeness and thoroughness of 
this work may be obtained from a single illustration. 
Under the word “ letters,” for example, are given 
the various phrases and forms of expression in which 
the word occurs, the letters of various writers, as 
“The Letters of Pliny,” “The Letters of Cicero,” 
“ The Letters of Junius,” “ The Letters of Rabelais,” 
etc., etc., with full accounts of these letters in each 
case. The fullness of these may be appreciated by 
considering that about 8 pages, or 32 closely printed 
columns, are devoted to this one word. And for the 
benefit of those not owning the whole work, it is 
sold in single sheets, of eight pages each, for 5 cents 
a sheet, so that any one who desires a full account cf 
any particular word, place, book, author, or even the 
work of an author, can purchase for this small sum, 
the sheet or sheets desired. Of course this work is 
wholly in French, and to students in that department 
it will be truly invaluable. 

Besides the above, a number of volumes of a new 
series of works upon the great French authors since 
the sixteenth century,will be placed upon the shelves, 
and the other volumes of the series secured as they 
come from the press. To these will also be added 100 
volumes, carefully selected from the works of French 
authors of recognized ability of the present century, 
mostly of those who are still living. 

Paris. E. H, M. 


A VISIT AT EMERSON’S OLD HOME. 
[WE quote some passages from a private letter received 
from a Friend who has been visiting at Concord, Mass., in 
the present month. } 

The guest room that I am in in the Emerson 
house is on the first floor, at the left of the front door 
on entering the house, and the study is across the 
hall. The parlor is back of the study. It isa privi- 
lege, indeed, to come to this place of peace. The 
house is a mile from the station, I should think, 
quite out of the pretty village, and in the real coun- 
try, and is sheltered by large, old trees, mostly pines. 
Back of the house is a large, old-fashioned garden, 
gay with poppies, and phlox, and sun- flowers, and 
hollyhocks. Last evening we went out to look at the 
tall sunflowers by moonlight. There was a peculiar 
haze in the atmosphere that literally extinguished 
every star, leaving only the moon and Mars to illumi- 
nate the night. I do not remember this effect,—a 
very light evening with a aky so dull as to blot out 
every star. 

Mrs. Emerson still comes down stairs to tea, and 
remains in the parlor till nearly nineo’clock. She is 
very etherial in appearance, with her pale face, large, 
dark eyes, silky white hair, and iliusion cap with its 
pale blue strings. She will reach her ninetieth birth- 
day next month. Ellen Emerson is the daughter of 
her father’s cheerful philosophy. 

To-day we have been blackberrying. It was a 
charming drive through wooded roads, past Walden 
Pond, and past a field of large pines planted many 
years ago by Thoreau. If they had been trimmed 
properly they would be as fine as the Cathedral 
woods at the Intervale. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


PROPOSED FRIENDS’ ScHOOL AT ToRONTO.—Wm. G. 
Brown, of Toronto, Canada, writes to Young Friends’ Review, 
urging the establishment of a Friends’ School in that city. 
He thinks the opportunity for it good, and proposes the 
establishment— 

“Ist. Ofaschool in Toronto for pupils of all grades, 
wherein a practical and literary education may be acquired 
in an atmosphere of influence that makes for refinement, 
culture, and noble character. > 

“2nd. A residence for University and other students 
under the restraints of the same ennobling influences. 

“3rd. In connection therewith a hall for divine service 
and lectures on morals and the practical issues of the times, 
political economy and government, peace principles and 
international arbitration, historical development and the 
evolution of society, the history of Friends and their prin- 
ciples,” ete., etc. 

W. G. Brown thinks the financial plan will be to form a 
company, in shares of $10 each, all Friends’ being at liberty 
to subscribe, and he suggests that there be twenty-four 
directors. “In Toronto,” he says, “clustered around its 
somewhat celebrated university, are the colleges of the 
principal religious denominations. Outside of these are 
many brilliant students inclined to liberal views, and hold- 
ing much in common with Friends without knowing it. 
Many become apathetic because they are not and cannot be 
in sympathy with and are not at home in the societies rep- 
resented. ‘There is a large class of students and others 
whose interest may be aroused and whose influence may be 
wonderfully felt in the interests of our Society and man- 
kind.” 


FRIENDS’ City ScHoois.—It is announced, by adver- 
tisement in the daily newspapers, that Friends’ Central 
School, at 15th and Race Sts., in this city, will open on the 
12th proximo. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SOLICITED.—We have still to admit 
that we have received only a very moderate amount of aid 
in the preparation of matter for this department. Contri- 
butions are urgently solicited from all interested in the 
educational work of Friends. 


OLD TIME SCHOOL SysTemMs.—The German critic and 
author, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, was sent to school, 1741, 
at Meissen, on the Elbe, in Saxony. 
years old. 


He was then twelve 
The system was quite different from what we 
are now accustomed to. In summer the boys rose at 4.30, 
(in winter an hour later),and after dressing, washing (in 
a trough in the court-yard), and attending prayers in the 
chapel, took a hasty breakfast (which they must pay for 
themselves), and began their studies. The study hours 
were from 6 to 11; then from 1 to6; and from 8 to 9.30, 
making altogether eleven hours during the day! There 
were, however, two features which somewhat mitigated 
this apparent excess. An hour in the evening was devoted 
to a review of studies, the older pupils taking the place of 
teachers ; and in the morning and afternoon, each alternate 
hour, the programme was suspended, and the scholar might 
study what and how he preferred. Fires were not used in 
the school at all; how the boys kept warm enough in the 
winter of Saxony seems a mystery. But Lessing survived 
it, and received the main part of his school training there. 


THe MT. GRETNA “CHAUTAUQUA.” — The summer 
school at Mount Gretna, Pa.,on the plan of the great 
Chautauqua school, seems to have achieved quite satisfac- 
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tory results the present year. The Pennsylvania School 
Journal says: 

“The Pennsylvania Chautauqua at Mount Gretna, un- 
der the direction of Dr. J. Max Hark, Chancellor, and his 
active associates, has been a most gratifying success. 
Where a few weeks ago was the silent forest, now stands a 
commodious auditorium of excellent acoustic properties, 
capable of seating two thousand or more people. Many 
attractive cottages have already been built, and so many 
lots engaged as to assure the building of at least fifty more 
cottages next season. The lectures of Prof. Young, of 
Princeton, Dr. DeMotte, and others, are spoken of with 
enthusiasm, and the classes organized in special branches 
have been well attended and doing good work. We had 
the pleasure of a visit to the grounds on Forestry Day, 
when the importance of this great question was ably pre- 
sented by Prof. Fernow, of the Forestry Division of the 
National Government, by Prof. Bowers, Secretary of the 
American Forestry Association, and by Dr. Jones, Assist- 
ant Chief of the Government Forestry Division. The 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua has come to stay.” 

SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR ScHOOL.—A note from Ar- 
thur H. Tomlinson, Principal, says: “‘We have two stu- 
dents already entered who will graduate at the end of the 
first year. The house taken first is already filled with 
boarders, and another has been secured. The school build- 
ing is rapidly nearing completion, and will be ready at the 
opening of school, Ninth month 13th.” 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

Tue “PASTORATE” IN THE WESTERN Bopy.—The fol- 
lowing items are from recent issues of the Christian Worker, 
Chicago 

Jonah M. and Ella J. Davis have moved from Ridge 
Farm, Ia., to South Wabash, Ind., where Ella J. Davis will 
The Ridge Farm 
their removal, says: 


serve as pastor. Times, in speaking of 
“Mrs. Davis leaves to accept minis- 
terial charge of a church at that place, and it is as little as 
we can do to say that a better fitted leader could not have 
been chosen.”’ 

The repeated calls and prayers of Coolidge [Kansas] 
Friends for some one to come and reside as resident minis- 
ter in this place, have been answered in the persons of’Fred 
L. Ryan and wife, from Ontario, Canada. They arrived 
here about the middle of March, and after a few weeks, 
selected them a nice homestead, 2) miles from Coolidge and 
1} miles from Friends’ meeting place, where he holds regu- 
lar preaching service at 10 o’clock each Sabbath, and at two 
other points, 6 miles away, alternately Sabbath afternoons. 

[Letter from Adel, Iowa.] Wm. Roberts, the pioneer 
Friend of Green county, commenced a work in that part in 
connection with the work he was engaged in near Patan; 
he was followed by J. W.and Eliza Kenworthy, who in 
turn were followed by Thomas E. Bolt, who soon gathered 
in quite a large company of loyal Friends, and meetings for 
worship were established, he remaining two years as pastor 
of the new churches. Joseph Blackledge was then called 
to take charge as pastor, under whose ministry others have 
been added, and many more are looking forward to uniting 
with the church. The pastoral system has been a means of 
untold good to them, and without a pastor they would no 
doubt soon be found on a decline, but with one to direct 
they are pressing forward with zeal. 


Lire will frequently languish, even in the hands 
of the busy, if they have not some employment sub- 
sidiary to that which forms their main pursuit— Blair. 





THE DESERT WAY. 


“AND the multitude gave heed with one accord unto the things 
that were spoken by Philip. But an angel of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, sayirg, Arise. and go toward the South unto 
the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same is 
desert.’’—Acts 8: 6-26. 
O message strange and difficult! 
O interruption rude 
Of work replete with fruitage sweet, 
This call to solitude! 


Samaria’s thronging thousands, 
Hearts melting ‘neath the glow 

Of Philip’s master-passion, all 
To be relinquished so! 


The desert way! A doom it seemed 
To Philip's eager soul, 

Burning to be where human hearts 
May feel his love’s control. 


But down along that southward way 
Another traveler fared, 

Whom some far-reaching providence 
Had for this hour prepared. 


And opportunity supreme 
Lay in the lonely way: 
The first-fruits of a continent 
Were harvested that day. 


Strange are the intersecting lines 
Of God's sure providence ; 

Rare fruits the very desert yields 
To our obedience. 


Oh, glory of the commonplace, 
Thick veiled from careless eyes, 

Yet shining out on dreariest paths 
Its heavenly surprise! 

And thou, O soul, whom some great grief 
Hath fast in sorrow bound! 

Doth thy world lie a lonely waste 
Beyond that new-made mound ? 


Yet fare thee forth along that way, 
And, one sweet day of grace, 

Some loving providence of God 
Shall greet thee face to face. 


O desert way! O way divine 
The Christ himself hath trod ! 
Faith all serene may welcome thee, 
And wait the will of God. 


~ 


—Augusta S. Carman, in 8. S. Times. 


TWO BABY FEET. 

ONLY two baby feet, so pink and fair, 

So small I hold them both within my hand; 
And, bending low, I kiss them tenderly, 

With thoughts which none but mothers understand. 
I note each line of dainty baby grace 

Which those dear feet unconsciously possess. 
Dear dimpled feet ! how long or short a way 

You have to journey, who can tell or guess ? 


Dear little feet that lie yet al] unstained 
By contact with a world by sin defiled, 
My mother-heart prays God most fervently 
That she will guide those restless feet, my child. 
And, bending o’er thy peaceful coueh, I ask 
Unanswered questions of thy future days. 












I long to know if these dear feet will tread 
Upward or down, through rough or pleasant ways. 


I cannot tell. It is not mine to know 

What God, in wisdom, for my child hath planned. 
And it is best, dear one, that it is so; 

For human reason might not understand. 
But He who guides the timid sparrow’s flight, 

When it has fluttered from its sheltered home, 
Will not forget my child by day or night, 

Where e’er or far those baby feet may roam. 

—Good Housekeeping. 


TABLET TO LUCRETIA MOTT. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Seventh month 12, 1892. 
A NUMBER of Friends who cherish the memory of Lucretia 
Mott are desirous of having a tablet in her memory placed 
in the Memorial Hall of the Women’s Temperance Temple, 
at Chicago. The Temple has recently been completed at a 
cost of over a million dollars, and the beautiful Memorial 
Hall (to be named Willard Hall, after Frances E. Willard, 
the President of the National Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union) will contain many tablets in memory of many 
of the best known and loved women of the past and present. 
It has been thought that among these names should be that 
of Lucretia Mott, whose name was so closely associated with 
every good work during her lifetime. 

The cost of a memorial tablet is $100, and it is desired to 
raise this amount as soon as possible. Contributions in any 
amount are solicited and may be forwarded to either of the 
undersigned committee, who were appointed by the Young 
Temperance Workers of Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave. to 
attend to this work. 

If more than the amount needed for the memorial tablet 
should be contributed, the amount in excess will be used to 
provide a white marble bust of Lucretia Mott for the same 
Memorial Hall, or if the amount in hand should not be suf- 
ficient to do this, the excess will be sent as a contribution 
toward the Whittier memorial clock, which is to be placed 
in the Hall as a tribute to John G. Whittier. 

It seems altogether fitting and proper that Friends es- 
pecially should see that the memory of Lucretia Mott, a 
representative Friend, and a most earnest advocate of all 
noble causes, and particularly of the temperance cause and 
of the rights of women, should receive this tribute, and be 
thus honored in the Women’s Temperance Temple, a mag- 
nificent building erected by women for the cause of tem- 
perance. 

Contributions may be sent to the members of the follow- 
ing committee : Samuel B. Carr, 1715 N. 19th street, Phila- 
deiphia; Lucie S. B. Conrad, 1428 Bouvier street, Philadel- 
phia ; S. Stockton Zelley, 1212 N. 8th street, Philadelphia : 
Anna J. Bean, 1729 N.19th street, Philadelphia; Chester 
Roberts, 1211 Arch street, Philadelphia; Kate E. Lewis, 
1603 Girard avenue, Philadelphia; Edward C. Dixon, 908 
Arch street, Philadelphia ; Isabella Chambers, Overbrook, 
Pa.; Lewis L. Eavenson, 313 N. 20th street, Philadelphia ; 
William Yarnall, Yeadon, Pa.; Thomas Scott, 3437 Wood- 
land avenue, Philadelphia ; Mary E. Dunham, Woodstown, 
N. J.; Ellen L. Thomas, 224 Jacoby street, Norristown, Pa.; 
Margaret B. Longshore, Dolington, Pa.; Sarah C. James, 
Trevose P. O., Pa.; Wm. C. Coles, Moorestown, N. J.; D. 
Henry Wright, Riverton, N. J.; Abby B. Potts, Narcissa, Pa. 


OFFICERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 


Issac Roberts, Chairman, 16 First Ave., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Wn. S. Emley, Jr., Secretary, 1830 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
Joseph Scull, Treasurer, 1438 N. 17th St., Phila. 
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LETTER FROM WHITTIER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
Tue following letter from.John G. Whittier was re- 
ceived in reply to one sent him by the President of 
the Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, en- 
closing a copy of the Constitution of the Association, 
and inviting an expression of his opinion as to its 
object, which is, as is no doubt well known to your 
readers, the study of the history and principles of 
the Society of Friends. At the reeent Conference in 
Virginia several Friends expressed a desire to have 
a copy of the letter, and it is again sent tothe InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 80 that all who wish it may 
retain a copy. R. 
AMESBURY, Twelfth month 8th, 1890. 
Dear Friend: —I like the idea of your Association. I 
think it would be well for our young friends of the differ- 


ent branches who bear the name of “Friends” 


to form 
similar societies. 


We need to direct our attention to the 
one central truth upon which Quakerism rests—the Di- 
vine Immanence—the Inspeaking Word. Resting on this 
vital doctrine as it was proclaimed by Fox and Penn, and 
Barclay and Penington, we could forget all our dissen- 
sions and be virtually once more a united people. 

You have my best wishes and sympathy in your en- 
deavor tu seek the truth and live it. It seems to me 
while we are contending about uncertain dogmas and 
speculations, the words of old time are once more spoken. 
“What is that to thee? Follow thou me! The Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” 

I am thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER 


THE QUEEN’S RESTRICTIONS. 

QuEEN Vicroria, not being born a queen, probably 
learned to read just like other persons. But after 
she became afflicted with royalty, she found thata 
queen is not allowed a great many privileges that the 
bumblest of her subjects can boast, For instance, 
she is not allowed to handle a newspaper of any 
kind, nor a magazine, nor a letter from any person 
except from her own family, and no member of the 
royal family or household is allowed to speak to her 
of any piece of news in any publication. 

All theinformation the Queen is permitted to 
have must first be strained through the intellect of a 
man whose business it is to cut from the papers each 
day what he thinks she should like to know. These 
scraps he fastens on a silk sheet with a gold fringe 
all about it, and presents to her unfortunate majesty. 
The silken sheet with the gold fringe is imperative 
for all communications to the Queen. Any one who 
wishes to send the Queen a personal poem or a com- 
munication of any kind (except a personal letter, 
which the poor lady is not allowed to have at all), 
must have it printed in gilt letters on one of these 
silk sheets with a gold fringe, just s0 many inches 
wide, and no wider, all about it. These gold trim- 
mings will be returned to him in time, as they are 
expensive, and the Queen is kindly and thrifty, but 
for the Queen’s presence they are imperative. 

The deprivations of the Queen’s life are patheti- 
cally illustrated by an incident which occurred not 
long ago. An American lady sent her majesty an 


- immense collection of the flowers of this country, 
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pressed and mounted. The Queen was delighted 
with the collection,and kept it for three months, 
turning over the leaves frequently with great delight. 
At the end of that time, which was as long as she 
was allowed by court etiquette to keep it, she had it 
sent back with a letter saying that, being Queen of 
England, she was not allowed to have any gifts, and 
that she parted from it with deep regret. 

This passes for good nursery government in this 
country, but would hardly be accepted among adults, 
let alone queens.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND PEACE 
DIPLOMACY. 


Dvurine the recent visit of Prince Bismarck to Vienna, 
he said,in reference to the aims which should chiefly 
influence the policy of modern diplomacy and states- 
mansbip: “ What is a statesman’s duty? He must 
see the danger of war approaching and get out of its 
way. He must know whether a ditch is too broad to 
be jumped. Yes; I regard it as the highest political 
aim that peace should be maintained. Where shall 
we get to if we wage a successful war, and then have 
two neighbors incessantly dreaming of revenge ?” 

These are remarkable words from the once power- 
ful German Chancellor, whose term of office was 
characterized by some of the most awful of modern 
wars ; and these utterances suggest the query whether 
some remorseful feeling may not have come over his 
mind in reference to the conflicts which he had so 
large a share in launching his country into. 

For certainly these words spoken by him at 
Vienna are very wise ones, and they will long serve 
as an authoritative quotation in support of the exten- 
sion and expediency of international arbitration and 
conciliation. They furnish a decisive rejoinder to 
those rash yet numerous persons who are apt to re- 
tort upon the advocates of peace that their views are 
not practical, or are not in accordance with the re- 
quirements of actual diplomacy. For here is a man, 
who for years stood at the very head of the world’s 
statesmanship, and the result of his unique experi- 
ence, in that capacity, is that he now urges it as a 
paramount duty for every statesman to avert the 
dangers of war and to make peace his “ highest po- 
litical aim.” 

What peace society, or what peace advocate, has 
ever spoken more emphatically, as such, than the 
great ex-Chancellor has thus done? These words 
contribute a weighty dictum for acceptation through- 
out the world. The Viennese editor of the Neue Freie 
Presse, after listening to Bismarck’s words, remarked 
that he left the Prince “ with the impression of hay- 
ing looked history in the face.” Yes, truly, and his- 
tory, in the person of Bismarck, has now given this 
memorable verdict on the side of the peace-makers. 

For, translated into practical meaning and defi- 
nite action, the ex-Chancellor’s words justify, and 
indeed involve, the increased direction of statesman- 
ship to the great object of preparing such embodi- 
ments of International Law, and such facilities for 
the extension of International Arbitration, as may 
be really needful for the special object of “ getting 
out of the way of war,” and obviating such conquests 


as compel neighboring States to be “ incessantly 
dreaming of revenge.” One is almost tempted to 
wonder whether Prince Bismarck was alluding to 
some as yet secret or unexpressed idea of his own, 
for removing those feelings of revenge on the part of 
a neighbor nation of Germany, which undoubtedly 
continue to be cherished, as a painful result of past 
hostilities. He would lay Europe under deep obliga- 
tion if he could associate with the weight and influ- 
ence of his own name any feasible scheme for the 
solution of this grave and continuing peril to Inter- 
national Peace. 

His curious expression, that a statesman “ must 
know whether a ditch is too broad to be jumped,” 
while referring, of course, to particular cases of 
diplomacy, may also have an application to the in- 
satiable demands of modern armaments. Thus Italy, 
for example, although she has been squandering 
millions of money, and more lavishly in proportion 
to her revenue than almost any other nation, now 
finds that “the ditch is too broad to be jumped.” 
For the gulf of costly rivalry keeps widening and the 
abyss of extravagance, opening before the demands 
of ever inventive scientific warfare, becomes deeper 
and deeper, so that she still has the great problem of 
how to meet these demands in front of her as a per- 
manently unattainable object. “The ditch is too 
wide to be jumped.” And other nations are also 


finding it too wide and too deep.—Herald of Peace, 
London. 


THE EXTRACTION OF PERFUMES. 


Sr1x methods of extracting perfumes are known. The 
first is expression, by means of a special press, which 
is applicable without too great loss to fruit-skins rich 
in essential oils, such as orange and citron peel, pre- 
viously grated. Another method is that of distilla- 
tion, which consists in heating flowers with water in 
a boiler. The essential oil is volatilized and condensed 
with the vapor of water in a worm and a Florentine 
receiver. The water usually goes to the bottom and 
the oil floats. The oils of neroli, rose, patchouli, ge- 
ranium, lavender, caraway, etc., are obtained in this 
way. This process is not applicable to the delicate 
perfumes of the mignonette and the violet ; and for 
them recourse is had to maceration of the flowers in 
animal fats or mineral oils, which have the property 
of absorbing odorous substances, and are then 
washed in alcohol. The flowers are usually heated 
in the fat or the oil for a variable number of hours. 
For perfumes which cannot endure a high tempera- 
ture the petals are placed between two frames of 
glass coated with fat. This is the process of enjleur- 
age. The pneumatic process, which contists in caus- 
ing a current of perfumed air of carbonic acid to be 
absorbed by coatings of lard on plate glass, appears 
not to have given satisfactory results. Another pro- 
cess consists in dissolving perfumes in very volatile 
liquids, like sulphuret of carbon, chloroform, naph- 
tha, ether, or chloride of methy], and volatilizing the 
solvents, which can be done at a low temperature in 
a vacuum. The last method has given very satisfac- 
tory results in the extreme delicacy and great accur- 
acy of its returns.— Popular Science Monthly. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


I was in a railroad office not long ago buying a 
ticket to take me across the continent. The young 
man who filled it out gave me a picture and preached 
me a sermon at the same time. Yet he would have 
been amazed had I suggested either of those things 
to him. 

It was a busy day; I doubt if he ever has an 
easy one. Many people wanted tickets; some 
wanted half-fares; women asked advice as to the 
best routes and just when the trains were due at cer- 
tain places. As fast as he answered one, another 
came. Every few moments the telephone bell rang 
or he had some message to send. Back and forth he 
went, patient, courteous, obliging. 

I waited for a half-hour till my route was ar- 
ranged. I watched him in wonder. I do not know 
if he was a professing Christian, but he acted asa 
Christian should act, and the sermon he preached 
has been working its leaven into my life ever since. 
If a young business man, crowded with care, can be 
serene and sweet tempered, how much more we who 
profess to be “ lights set upon a hill” ought to shine 
in the spirit of our Master who “came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister ! ’—Selected. 


HORACE AND VIRGIL. 


Lovers of literature will be interested in the recent 
discovery in a small house of the buried city of 
Pompeii of two medallions representing respectively 
Horace and Virgil. The death of Horace occurred 
eight years before the Christian era, and that of Vir- 
gil ten years earlier, while the date of the destruction 
of Pompeii by the eruption of Vesuvius is A. D. 79. 
Hence the portraits are not contemporary, though 
they cannot be placed very long after the age of the 
poets. But although they are in that respect only 
fancy portraits, M. Gaston Boissier has pointed out to 
the French Académie des Inscriptions that they have 
a distinct resemblance to the miniatures of Horace 
and Virgil given in the manuscripts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The Pompeian medallions 
are only of a very mediocre character when regarded 
solely from an artistic standpoint. This very fact 
strengthens the idea of a continuous artistic tradition 
as to the bodily presentment of the two poets. The 
Pompeian artist and the monastic scribe could have 
had no direct connection, but they may easily have 
derived their figures from a common source, Another 
point of interest is to see the popular criticism with- 
in less than a century after their death linking to- 
gether Horace and Virgil. How enduring their fame 
is may be realized if we remember that now, after 
the lapse of nineteen centuries, they have more 
readers and admirers than at any preceding period. 
It is to be feared that few of the literary reputations 
of modern ages will withstand so successfully “ the 
cankered tooth of Time.”—Manchester Guardian. 


A MAN without discretion may be compared to a 
vessel without a helm; which, however rich its 
cargo, is in continual danger of being wrecked.— 
Dillwyn’s “ Reflections,” 


BOARDS OF ARBITRATION. 


Wiruin the past ten or twelve years the principle of 
arbitration as a means of settling labor disputes has 
made considerable progress. The States of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Missouri, and Montana have all estab- 
lished Boards of Arbitration. The new State of 
Wyoming has provided in its Constitution for the 
creation of such a board. By the act of October 1, 
1888, Congress legalized a Board of Arbitration, to 
consist of three members, one to be chosen by each 
side and the third by the other two, with power to 
adjust differences between interstate railroads and 
their employés. Under these various boards some 
good results have been attained, some labor disputes 
have been settled,and some strikes and lockouts 
have been prevented. But the practical value and 
utility of these boards have been largely impaired by 
the provision in the law of their organization re- 
quiring both employer and employed to agree to sub- 
mit the matter to the board, and also by the failure 
of the law to confer any power upon the board to 
enforce its decision or orders. In other words, under 
existing laws, these boards have jurisdiction only 
when both sides are willing, and even after the 
board has rendered a decision, the unsuccessful party 
may disobey its orders with impunity, as the board 
has no power to fine or imprison for disobedience. 
The result is that the board only acts in the small 
number of cases in which both sides believe them- 
selves right, and never acts in the more numerous 
and important cases in which one side is conscious of 
the injustice of its demands. The board’s decision 
has merely a moral but no legal force.—Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 


THE pleasant books that silently among 
Our household treasures take familiar places, 
And are to us as if a living tongue 
Spake from the printed leaves or pictured faces. 
— Longfellow. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
—Algeria is the greatest cork-producing country in the 
world, having 2,500,000 acres of cork forests, of which 


300,000 acres are made to yield regular crops. 
cork is obtained from that province. 


The finest 


—The late Helen Hunt Jackson, who was one day riding 
through a wonderful park near Manitou, Colorado, gave it a 
name, which many do not know has a double claim. 
Charmed with a lovely garden in the park, she asked its 
colored keeper and his wife their names. ‘ Missus,” was 
the answer, “ we is named Jupiter and Juno.” “ Oh, then,” 
she cried, quickly, “ this is the Garden of the Gods.’’—- The 
Independent. 

—W. E. Gladstone’s library at Hawarden is one of the 
finest in England. It has more than 26,000 volumes. Mr. 
Gladstone lends his books to any one in the neighborhood 
who wants to read them. Formerly people could keep 
them as long as they liked, but a few years ago the rule was 
made that a book could be kept for one month only. It is 
the regular free library of the district. 

—Chicago is a great city, and it takes a vast amount of 
food to supply its daily wants. The Tribune shows that on 
the rich pasture lands surrounding the city, mostly within a 
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radius of eighty miles, 150,000 cows furnish milk for the in- 
habitants of the city, being at the rate of one cow for every 
ten people, rich and poor, old and young. The quantity so 
supplied daily is estimated to exceed 10,000 barrels. Stated 
more precisely, it is 1,350,000 quarts, or nearly one quart per 
capita.—Christian Register. 

—Orders have been given by the executive officers of the 
Pennsylvania lines for the building of 100 of the emergency 
passenger cars for World’s Fair business recently designed 
at the Columbus shops. The cars will be built on the bodies 
of standard thirty-four-feet gondolas, and after the World’s 
Fair the tops of the cars will be taken and the bodies used 
for freight traffic. The cars will be neat in appearance, and 
will be comfortable for short rides. They will have wide 
windows and comfortable seats. It isthe intention to use 
the cars only when the regular equipment is inadequate 
to handle the people, and then they will only be used 
within a radius of 100 miles of Chicago. The cars will 
cost, it is said, about $1,000 each. They will probably be 
built at the Columbus shops the coming winter.—( hio State 
Journal. 

—A dispatch from Boisé City, Idaho, on the 16th inst., 
says: F. J. Schornerhorn, the geologist and mineralogist, 
who is working in the interest of Idaho’s exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, writes under date of August 8 that he had 
discovered an immense glacial field in central Idaho be- 
neath which lie a series of glacial lakes. The field proba- 
bly covers an area nearly as great, though not as thick, as 
the great glacial field of the Alps. He had examined six- 
teen terminal moraines, eleven of which were receding, four 
were stationary, and one was advancing. None of them ex- 
tended more than 2,000 feet below the snow line. The gla- 
ciers are located about twenty-five miles southwest of Shoup 


amid a number of high peaks not down on the maps. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

A STRIKE of switchmen employed by the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, (now lessors to the Reading), at Buffalo, 
N. Y., took place last week. Other men were set at work, 
but the civil officers being insufficient to protect them, sev- 
eral regiments of State troops were sent by Governor 
Flower. At this writing (24th) it appears that the strike 
has beea unsuccessful, though efforts are making to extend 
it by strikes of the locomotive firemen and other railroad 
workers. 

In Tennessee, serious collisions have occurred between 
the State authorities and the “free ” coal miners, at Coal 
Creek, near Knoxville, in the eastern part of the State, it 
being a renewal of a former controversy over the employ- 
ment of the State prison convicts in the mines, to the dis- 
advantage of the miners. Several men were killed last 
week, but authority has been fully reéstablished, and 
many of the rioters are in custody. 

Tue International Peace Congress was opened on the 
22d, in the hall of the Swiss Parliament at Berne. The 
opening ceremonies were presided over by Dr. Ruchonnet, 
ex-President of Switzerland, and he was subsequently 
chosen President of the Congress. Nearly all the Euro- 
pean nations were represented. A number of American 
delegates were also present. Altogether there were 308 
delegated in attendance. In his opening address, Dr. 
Ruchonnet said that the Congress wished justice to prevail 
between nations as between individuals, and that the dis- 
putes of nations should be settled by courts of arbitration. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON remains at Loon Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, but is expected to come to New York ina 
few days. His wife’s health is said to be steadily, though 
slowly, improving. 


THE transfer of power in England, from the Salisbury to 
the Gladstone governments, has taken place, and the latter 
is now fully in power. Parliament will meet in Eleventh 
month, and the Home Rule bill is then expected. 


THE United States Treasury officials say that the cus- 
toms revenues are increasing at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
month, and they estimate that there will be this year a sur- 
plus of $15,000,000 over expenditures. 


In pursuance of the law passed by the last Congress, 
President Harrison issued a proclamation, on the 20th inst., 
announcing that a charge of 20 cents a ton would be placed 
on Canadian vessels passing through the St. Mary’s Canal, 
so long as discriminating charges were made against Ameri- 
can freight in the (Canadian) Welland Canal. The matter 
excites much interest in Canada, and among Lake shippers. 


THE State Department has been advised by the Consul 
of the United States at Hamburg, Germany, that it has 
been officially announced that cholera exists at that place. 


Apvices from Chile say that the Senate and House of 
Deputies of that Republic were compelled to adjourn indefi- 
nitely because of the number of members who were ill from 
the “ grippe,” and that the epidemic is increasing all over 
the country. 


NOTICES. 
*,* An all day temperance meeting will be held at Con- 

cord on Fourth-day, Eighth month 31, at 10.30a.m. Ex- 

cellent speakers have been engaged. All are invited. 

Amy W. HicKMAN, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly 
follows : 
29. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
30. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
31. Southern, Easton, Md. 
Eastern and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 


Meetings in Eighth month occur as 


*,* An all-day Temperance meeting will be held at 
Concord Friends’ meeting-house, Delaware county, Pa., 
on Fourth-day, Eighth month 31, 1892, at 10.30 a. m. 

Excellent speakers have been engaged. All are cor- 
dially invited. Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 


*,* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under the care 
of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be held in the 
meeting-house at Yardley, Bucks county, on First-day, 
the 4th of Ninth month, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

SusANNA Ricu, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* Quarterly and other meetings in Ninth month oc- 
cur as follows: 

3. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, II.’ 

5. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Centre, Centre, Pa. 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Iowa. 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 
Canada Half- Year Meeting, Yonge street, Ontario. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month occur as 
follows : 
2. Blue River, 8 p. m. 
9. Philadelphia, 7.30 p. m. 
10. Burlington, N. J. 
Salem, N. J. 
24. Bucks, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
*.* Circular Meeting at Willistown, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Ninth month 4, at 3 o’clock p. m. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 
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[HE ARBORTON, 

8. Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. Kept by Friends 
and situated half a block from the beach, near bathing grounds ; 
hot and cold sea water baths. For particulars address, 


HANNAH BORTON, Box 729, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Fate 


AthLin Lic City, oN S- 


Always open. Passenger elevator, and all modern hotel 
conveniences. J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 












A well-appointed, comfortable home. Magnificent ocean 
view. Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
baths. MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTS, 

W. W. LAMBORN, 
Proprietors and Managers. 
IT SAVES ¥% THE FUEL! 
Send Postal for fs, from many nent 


7 men, look at results, then look at price FIRST 

ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
4) SALE rate, and secures agency. Write at once. 
=” BR RADIATOR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
givea notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 


est will be 6 per cent. 


Ali loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. 

An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 










HowAkpD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
SaRAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch St., 
Phila. 












WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Monro. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 
RoYAL BaKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 










HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS | «4 worth 32 Street. 172 W. 10th St. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


KINDERGARTEN 
AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 














8. R. RIcHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 



















Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 












PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE. CHESTER COUNTY, PA 










Printed on good paper and neatly 






About 300 pages. 
bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 vents extra. 







tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 
Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PH/LADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
} 
| address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 








ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 3,750,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLaY, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 


Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Alse descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, IIL 


What we offer Investors: 


SECURITY; 


First Mortgages on City Property 
Eight per cent. interest, 
Right to withdraw iu 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 


For Pamphlet, address 


H, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
583 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
o— and Incomes collected. 
7 furnished for administrators and others. 
SAF DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. oo 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sequel 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust ¢ > 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
pmenese Mt M. — 
John F 
John B. oa 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 


Thomas R. Gill. | 


per Shapley 
Thos A.Gummey, . Bolton Wingenay, 
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quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 


ex 


8S. E. COR. 


Capital Paid Up. 
Surplus and Profits, 


$2, 100,000.04) 
1,017,653.2 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Yielding 3} to 6 Per Cent. 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgage. 


After September 1, Debentures will be issued at 
5 per cent. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-Pre. side ant. 


H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Scandard Goods. 


INVESTORS 


Philadelphia. 


Should get information about our 
GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES . 
AND 
DEBENTURES 6% 
GUARANTEED 7 iy % 
CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con - 
trol. The investments we a = eS Sa me 
as sa re not ‘wn aoe We can refer to the leading beaks 

*, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
~~» Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
ss x “jusetis. 
J B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 





